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OPENING OF ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL: 


(From our own Reporter). 
Liverpool, Sept. 21. 


TuE inauguration of the new Grand Hall, yclept St. George’s, 
and to which for some time past all England, musical and com- 
mercial, had looked forward as a great and important event, 
worthy to find narration in the history of the country, has 
proved a failure—an unmistakeable failure—an opprobrium and 
a disgrace to the city of the “ Liver.” There is no mistake in 
this. Had the people of Liverpool come forward and supported 
what, but for their backwardness, might have elevated itself 
into a festival, instead of a failure we should have had to 
record a success. On each performance, morning and evening, 
strangers more than half-filled the hall. Out ofa population 
numbering about 500,000, not one in a thousand could be found 
to subscribe to the glory of his native town. Is it that ship- 
broking, dealing in cotton, and speculating on the Stock Exchange, 
must necessarily be incompatible with a love for the fine arts? 
Does business, as an inevitable consequence, absorb refinement ; 
or the amor nummi preclude a feeling of nationality? Why else 
should the wealthy merchants and traders have held themselves 
aloof on such an occasion, and secreted themselves in their ding 
offices, or—instead of lifting up their voices in St. George’s Hall, 
when applause followed some glorification of song—joined at the 
Stock askenes in the frantic yells of losers and gainers 
which arose on the declaration of some rise or fall in “those 
martyred saints the Three per Cents?” The boasted “Liver” 
is no bird of song, and, like the dog in the manger, it 
neither performs nor permits. It sings not itself, and suffers 
not others to sing. Look at the difference between Liverpool 
and Manchester, and between Liverpool and Dublin! In 
Liverpool the Cruvelli-Tamberlik party were received with 
coldness; in Manchester their success was great; in Dublin 
immense. Why should this be? Is the Mersey an unmusical 
stream, whose Naiads are voiceless, and who, in their godlike 
prerogative, will that the sons and daughters of their tutelage 
should have neither hearts nor ears for melody? And yet these 
same sons and daughters appeared to be enthusiastic about 
Jenny Lind. Ah!—that was a fashion—an excitement of the 
moment—and, moreover, Jenny Lind brought people to the 
town, and people brought money to the town, and the money 
went into their own pockets, Enthusiasm is never so wild as 
when it has ready money in perspective. If the Liverpool folks 
ever had a reputation as supporters of the fine arts, the opening 
of the St. George’s Hall has set the world at rest upon that 
matter. Henceforth, whoever hears of a Musical Festival at 
Liverpool, or the inauguration of a public building—tiough 
never so likely to redound to the honour and glory of the town— 
will be tempted to smile. I doubt if, for many a long day, we 
shall see the name of Liverpool connected with art. In future 
it will be art-less—which, considering its thirst of gold, and its 
cunning in traffic—is a paradox. Let it pass. 

At is nearly one hundred years since the Town Hall of 
Liverpool was opened in state by Mr. Charles Gore, the 
worshipful mayor. The inauguration was celebrated with 
concerts, balls, public fées, and regattas. The inauguration was 
then worthy of the occasion, and the men of Liverpool showed 
themselves su : to cotton and the funds, St, George’s Hall 





is deserving of a better christening than it has received. Itisa 
noble building, and, despite of many faults which the connois- 
seurs in architecture point out to the inquirer, is a temple 
worthy of any town or any nation. The scaffolding and boardin; 
was entirely removed before Monday morning, the day appointe 
for opening the Hall, and the public and strangers had a full 
opportunity of admiring its numerous beauties. The origin of 
the building of St. George’s Hall may be thus briefly stated :— 
Formerly a musical festival on a grand scale used to be held 
in Liverpool every three years. Sacred oratorios were performed 
in St. Peter’s Church, po miscellaneous concerts were given in 
the evening, as at other festivals in large towns. So liberally 
were these meetings patronised by the aristocracy and gentry 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, and the vicinities, that between £3,000 
and £4,000 was generally handed over at each anniversary to 
the funds of the hospitals, infirmaries, and other charitable 
institutions of Liverpool. About fifteen years ago these festivals 
were discontinued, in consequence of the Rev. Mr. Brooks, rector 
of Liverpool (now Archdeacon of the diocese of Chester), refusing 
to allow the parish church to be any longer appropriated for 
the morning performances. A public meeting was called by 
those who felt an interest in the charities, and it was resolved 
that a hall should be built expressly for the festivals, and entitled 
“St. George’s Hall.” A subscription was set on foot, and a 
large sum guaranteed, to be paid by instalments. The first 
instalment was duly forthcoming, but the second was less easy 
to obtain. At this time the Mayor and Corporation of Live l, 
having also come to the determination of | building a hall for 
judicial purposes, proposed to the festival committee that their 
two plans should incorporated. This was agreed to; what 
remained of the instalment which had been paid was refunded, 
and the committee of St. George’s Hall was forthwith instituted. 
From among a great number of designs, that of Mr. Henry 
Lonsdale Elmes, a London architect, was accepted. In 1841 the 
building was commenced, and in 1851 was far enough advanced 
towards completion to be honoured by a visit from Her Majesty. 
Having accomplished the greater part of his design, Mr. Elmes 
went for the benefit of his health to Madeira, where he died of 
consumption, and Mr. Cockerell was appointed to succeed him. 
Under the superintendence of the last-named gentleman 
St. George’s Hall has been completed. ; 
At half-past ten o’clock on Monday morning St. George’s Hall 
was inaugurated; the Mayor of Liverpool (Mr. J. B. Lloyd) in 
his robes, attended by the town-clerk, the members of the 
corporation and officials bearing the insignia, proceeded from 
the Town-hall, opposite Castle-street, to St. George’s Hall, which 
they entered at 11 o’clock. As they passed through the streets, 
a crowd of no less than 30,000 besieged all the avenues to the 
Hall, while the windows of every house, from top to bottom, 
were crowded with curious and anxious spectators. The 
scene outside was sufficiently exciting, but that inside was 
still more so. About 2,000 were assembled in the hall, 
among whom were the Bishop of Chester, the Earl of Derby, 
Earl Sefton, and other eminent persons, who sat close to 
the places appointed for the Mayor and Corporation. -The 
orchestra, towered over by the gigantic organ, and filled to 
the extremities with the members of the band and chorus, under 
the direction of Sir Henry Bishop, occupied the entire breadth 
of the hall on the north side, and looked very imposing. “As 
soon as the Mayor and Corporation were placed, the conductor 
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waved his béton, and the band played the symphony of the 
National Anthem. The first solo verse was sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and the satisfactory manner in which this gentleman’s 
voice was heard in every part of the building at once engendered 
the belief that the hall was favourable to sound. The verse in 
duet with Herr Formes, and the last solo by Madame Clara 
Novello, helped further to establish this conviction. After the 
National Anthem, all the audience remained standing, and the 
Bishop of Chester delivered a prayer for the prosperity of Liver- 
pool, and invoked a blessing upon the new building. The 
Mayor then rose, and in a very few words declared that the hall 
was opened, and stated for what purposes and uses. The whole 
ceremony scarcely occupied more than twenty minutes. The 
Messiah was then begun, and terminated shortly before four 
o'clock. The choruses, although admirably sung by the members 
of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, to whom they are, of 
course, familiar, did not, on the whole, sound so well as the 
songs and recitatives for solo voices. This must be attributed 
to the deep recesses, of which there are five on each side of the 
hall. These recesses are necessarily inimical to the musical 
effect which springs from the great masses of voices and instru- 
ments, and must therefore militate against the pretensions of 
St. George’s Hall, when compared with other large arenas 
devoted to musical performances. The same deficiency was 
noticeable when the band played the overture to the Messiah. 
Although composed of 100 executants, the instrumental effect 
was comparatively feeble. In this department the committee of 
St.George’s Hall have hardly displayed the same liberality which 
has characterised most of their preliminary arrangements. The 
solemnity of the occasion taken into consideration, a much supe- 
rior orchestra ought to have been secured. Why they neglected 
so important a feature in a musical performance, and why they 
postponed the engagement of the band and choruses to so late 
an hour, requires explanation, But for Mr. Sudlow, one of 
the managers of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, they 
stood the chance of having no chorus at all. Dr. Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley, of Winchester cathedral, presided at the 
new organ, which was built expressly for St. George’s Hall. 
This instrument, possessing 108 stops and 8,000 pipes, cost 
£8,000, and is one of the largest in the world. Dr. Wesley (the 
designer) and Mr. Willis (the builder) insinuate in the descrip- 
tion they have furnished for the Stranger’s Guide to Liverpool, 
that the St. George’s Hall organ is wholly “unrivalled” in 
quality and resources—a point I shall leave to be settled by 
judges less inevitably partial. The band comprised 24 first and 
24 second violins; 12 violas; 10 violoncellos; and 10 double- 
basses ; with the usual complement of wind instruments, and 
making 99 in all. Of these, however, more than half were 
provincials, The chorus consisted of 300—85 trebles, 60 altos, 
70 tenors, and 85 basses. The list of solo singers was as 
follows :—Mesdames Clara Novello, Castellan, Weiss, Lockey, 
Dolby, G. Holden, Millar, Stott, Viardot Garcia, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Lockey, Millar, Armstrong, Weiss, Signor Gardoni, 
Signor Belletti, and Herr Formes. 

The annexed brief description of the new monument will not 
be without interest. It is extracted from a little work called 
The Stranger’s Vade Mecum, or Liverpool Described, and runs as 
follows :— 


“In the determination to erect this noble building, the Corporation 
of Liverpool desired to provide better accommodation for the law 
courts; and since December, 1851, the judges have discharged their 
important functions in the courts of the north and south ends, The 
central part, well marked externally by the uprising portion of the 
building, is par excellence the Hall. Originally both assize courts 
communicated directly with it, but the organ at the north end of the 
spacious hall has closed the approach to one of them. The young 
architect of St. George’s Hall has not lived to witness its completion, 
but with it the name of Mr. Henry Lonsdale Elmes will be ever 
associated. His plans were adopted in May, 1841; in 1851 the 
building was sufficiently advanced to be visited by our Sovereign, and 
this year has witnessed its completion, and with that event the meeting 
of the British Association.” 

“The beauty and grandeur of the effect will not be witnessed till 
further alterations in the adjoining property are made, but, isolating the 








building from surrounding objects, if must be pronounced one of the 
most imposing combinations of beautiful, massive, classic designs exist- 
ing. The composition is a unity of several styles, the Corinthian order 
prevailing throughout. The northern aspect is semi-circular, the 
columns being eight in number, and attached. Viewing it from the 
north-east, a very striking effect is produced by this projection, and the 
long row of pillars of the eastern fagade. This is the longest aspect 
of the building, and is 140 yards; the columns rising to the height of 45 
feet, each four-and-a-half feet in thickness. The central colonnade ad- 
vances 26 feet, and extends 200 feet; on either side the subordinate por- 
tion of the facade is extremely effective, and a striking contrast has been 
produced by the introduction of square pillars, and pediments for 
statuary on the screen which rises between them. Looking upon the 
building now from the south-east, another change presents itself, and if 
is the most commanding view which can be obtained. The eye takes in 
the whole range of columns in the eastern fagade, and those of the 
southern entrance. The south front is a noble design and specimen of 
workmanship, and were it not that the ground sinks rapidly the effect 
would be complete. A terrace, however, has been constructed, from 
which the portico and its stylobate (carried on to the eastern side) arise. 
The height from the ground-line to the pediment is 95 feet. In this 
portico, which recedes 24 feet, there is a double row of massive, lofty 
pillars, eight in front and four within; and above these is a piece of 
emblematic sculpture, specially worthy of careful inspection. The motto 
on the hall, under this fine design, is ‘Artibus, Legibus, Conciliis, locum 
Municipes constituerunt. Anno Domini, 1841.’ The figures in this 
sculpture are large and numerous, the weight of the whole being about 
50 tons, They were executed in Caen stone by Mr. W. G. Nicholl, 
from a design furnished by Mr. Cockerell. The uncovering of the 
sculpture in this pediment took place in the autumn of 1850. 

“The western side is different from any of the other three, yet similar 
in the style. Corresponding with the projecting fagade at the opposite 
side we have a lofty screen, with square Corinthian pi!lars, extending 
upwards. In this screen windows light up the numerous small apurt- 
ments connected with the courts of law; and above, receding several 
yards, are the side windows, which throw light into the interior, The 
workmanship within is massive, like that without, much of the carpen- 
try being of oak, and all highly finished. Within we find many apart- 
ments, most of which are subordinated to the grand purposes of the 
hall—the courts of law. At the south we have the Nisi Prius Court, 
and grand jury room; at the north, the Crown Court, and a large con- 
cert-room upon a level with the galleries of a noble chamber in the centre. 
There are also court-rooms for the Duchy of Lancaster, and for the 
sheriff, and a library, with other chambers. 

“There are three entrances to this magnificent building, after passing 
the approaches. ‘The chief one is by the southern portico, on each 
side of which a noble staircase leads to the recessed galleries of the 
great hall, and to the minor apartments, including the grand jury 
room. ‘The northern entrance is through an apartment under the 
semicircular concert-room, in which is a flight of steps, and numerous 
pillars supporting the massive fabric above. This leads also to the 
central hall, and to the concert-room, but primarily to the Crown 
Court, situated between the central hall and the public room above the 
entrance hall. The third entrance is from the eastern fagade, opening 
directly into the corridor, which passes round the hall. Judging from 
the impression upon our own mind, we would recommend the stranger 
to view the central hall first from the galleries, then from the raised 
steps at the end opposite the organ. ‘The effect is very fine; and the 
Grmeo-Italian style, well carried out, with so much ornament, yet so 
chaste, impresses the spectator with the grandeur of the building and 
the munificence of the Corporation. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the organ has shut off the distance which was given to the building 
by the Civil Court. This hall measures 167 feet by 77, and rises by an 
arched roof running along the hall to a great elevation, the height being 
82 feet. It is lighted by gallery windows in the west, and by windows 
near the roof, in arched recesses, at the ends. The breadth of the hall 
is increased to 100 feet by ten recesses, five on either side, 12 feet in 
depth, containing five rows of benches, The organ is placed at the 
north end, occupying the space between four of the lofty, beautifully 
polished red granite pillars which support the roof, and nearly filling 
the entire breadth of the hall. The organ gallery projects inwards in a 
semicircle, and is supported by six light red granite pillars, At 
the other end, and approached from the floor by a flight of steps, is a 
lofty door, between two grey granite pillars, leading to the Crown Court. 
There are six entrances to the ground floor of the hall, three on either 
side, from the long corridors. These are flanked with grey granite, 
on which are hung brass doors of remarkable workmanship. The 
expense of these metallic doors is said to be about 2,0007. The floor is 
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sunk a little in the centre, which produces a fine effect, and when used 
as a ball-room will contribute to the interests of the spectators. But 
then it will be boarded. : 

“The great hall is paved with tesselated tiles, manufactured by 
Minton. The design is beautiful, and may be thus described :—The 
general form consists of three circles ; the central, which is the largest, 
is about 40 feet in diameter, and on each side of this, towards the ends 
of the hall, is a smaller circle, which is again surrounded by four still 
smaller, the ends being terminated by areas of a similar radius to the 
large central circle. ‘These circular compartments are all of them sur- 
rounded with bands of classical ornament, which intersect at the junc- 
tion of one circular compartment with the other, after the manner of the 
guilloche ornament, thus uniting the whole into one grand design, The 
field of the floor is a diapered groundwork, of ornamental encaustic 
tiles, in blue, red, buff, chocolate, and white ; the diaper is also divided 
into panels by bands of chocolate tiles, six inches wide, their points of 
intersection being formed by white tiles, having a red and black orna- 
ment, which gives the whole a brilliant, yet rich and chaste effect. In 
the centre of the large circular compartment, and immediately in the 
centre of the floor, is introduced the Royal Arms, on a blue ground, 
about five feet in diameter, surrounded by a laurel wreath, from which 
radiates a star of 16 points, between which appears the caduceus of Mer- 
cury; this is surrounded by a richly ornamented border, following 
which there is another border, or frieze, three feet in width, bearing 
figures emblematical of the seas, such as tritons, dolphins, ete. ; this is 
again surrounded by bands and borders of rich classical ornament, ap- 
propriate to the enrichments of the building. In the centre of each of 
the two smaller circles is placed the arms of the corporation of Liver- 
pool, also surrounded in a similar manner to the Royal Arms by richly- 
ornamented borders, and in the centres of the other smaller circular 
compartments is placed alternately the star of St. George, and the 
thistle, rose, and shamrock, which is repeated in another form in the 
diaper. The raised platform, or pathway which surrounds the hall, is 
laid with encaustic tiles, of a similar design to the diapered ground of 
the centre, formed into panels the length of the spaces between the 
doors, by rich borders, into which are introduced inscriptions in English 
and Latin, appropriate to the figures emblematical of Justice, Tem- 
perance, Prudence, Art, Science, etc., which are seen above, between the 
pillars and the roof. Opposite to each of the doors are rich circular 
panels, bearing in the centre a dolphin, in proper colours, on a deep 
blue ground, surrounded by a rich framework of ornament. In the 
space immediately under the organ gallery the crest of the Prince 
of Wales is introduced, surrounded by a laurel wreath, and bands 
of geometrical and foliated ornament, the whole forming a beautiful 
panel of about 20 feet in diameter; the panels at each of the four 
corners of the floor are also richly ornamented, and bear the motto of 
the corporation, ‘ Deus nobis hec otia fecit,” ‘These tiles cost £4,000. 
exclusive of laying down, 

“Looking upwards to the galleries the balustrade is remarkably 
striking. ‘This is composed of black and variegated marble, with ser- 
pentine slabs at intervals. Serpentine is likewise introduced upon the 
walls, The roof is supported upon 22 red granite pillars of large 
diameter. Rising above the capitals, and between the minor arches 
of the galleries, are 12 emblematic sculptures in bas relief, white 
on pale blue—extremely beautiful and chaste. Within each of 
these 10 galleries the work of the sculptor has further adorned 
the building, and the ceiling, which is arched, is one of 
the most splendid specimens of chaste decoration. The 15 
shields, duly blazoned, and the gilded stars, are the most striking 
objects; but one knows not whether most to admire the classic 
character of the designs about the ceiling, or the colouring of pale blue 
and white and delicate red with which the work is finished. In niches 
between the pillars are twenty white marble plinths for statues, and it 
is understood that Peel and Stephenson, Dr. Shepherd, and our 
townsman, Mr, William Brown, will be among the first to adorn the 
hall, By the way, the statue of Huskisson might be removed from 
the Custom-house to St. George’s Hall with propriety. The whole 
apartments are warmed by hot water pipes, and great attention has 
been paid to ventilation. 1n fact, for this, and for the wind-chests of 
the organ, a power/ul steam-engine works in the vaults below. 

_“The lighting of this gorgeous hall was a subject of some con- 
sideration to the committee; and, although we are not aware that a 
plan similar to that so effectively adopted in the Philharmonic Hall 
was ever contemplated, the mode selected is very satisfactory, and the 
designs of the burners are in keeping with the architecture. Before 
each of the ten recesses a gasalier depends from a design in the ceiling, 
representing the prow of a ship. ‘This projects the burners under the 
great arch, and produces little shadow, and, as the lights range with 





the capitals of the columns, the eye is not distressed with undue 
brilliancy. The burners are arranged in double circlets. 

“The concert-room, at the north end of the building, is horse-shoe 
shaped, and elegantly fitted up, the boxes running round being very 
handsome. There is a spacious orchestral arrangement, but there is 
no organ. We have heard persons remark that the organ in the 
central hall might also have done for this; but, apart from the 
inconsistency of this, the Civil Court intervenes.” 

Notwithstanding there is much in the above description which 
might be readily controverted, and making allowance for some 
natural partiality in the writer, I am compelled to admit that 
St. George’s Hall is a honour to Liverpool, and that in the metro- 
polis there is nothing of its class to which it can be compared. 

The first concert on Monday night disappointed everybody. 
The Hall was not more than one-third filled, and presented an 
aspect of dreary and desolate splendour. No doubt the high 
prices of admission kept many away; and those who could hear 
an excellent concert at the Philharmonic Society’s Hall, with 
occasionally some of the first London singers for one shilling, 
naturally refused to pay fourteen shillings for an entertainment 
but of little more excellence, and which held out no single 
novelty whatsoever. The programme was of the London-Wed- 
nesday-Exeter-Hall stamp—longitudinous, scraggy, crooked, and 
obsolete. Madame Viardot sang “Ah! non giunge;” Miss 
Dolby, “Ah! non rendemi;” Madame Clara Novello, “Come 
per me sereno ;” Madame Castellan, “ Di Piacer ;” Signor Belletti, 
“Sorgete ;” Signor Gardoni, “Le Chemin du Paradis;” Mr. 
Weiss, “I’m a roamer;” Herr Formes, “In diesen heil’gen 
Hallen;” Mr. Sims Reeves, “O, ’tis a glorious sight;” 
Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Nicolai’s duet, “Oh, du geliebte,” 
and numerous other pieces as old as the hills, and not quite so 
lofty, which have been made just as familiar in Liverpool as in 
London. Then, too, old as they were, and well known as they 
must have been, many of our “ familiar friends” did not go as 
smoothly as might have been expected. Sir Henry Bishop’s 
admirable glee, “ Blow, gentle gales,” although entrusted to ex- 
cellent singers and directed by the composer himself, was not 
altogether satisfactory. Nor was the band at all up to the mark 
in the Wedding March from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, nor 
in the overtures to the Vozze di Figaro, and The Ruler of the 
Spirits. There was, by the way, one novelty in the concert— 
the recitative and air from Mr. Horsley’s Comus, “Come, Lady, 
while Heav’n lends us grace,” which Mr. Sims Reeves sang 
with admirable expression and exquisite taste. Mr. Sims 
Reeves had previously introduced this composition at the 
Worcester Festival. 

The Hall looked magnificent, lighted up. The richness and 
variety of its details were even rendered more apparent than in 
the daylight. The lighting was undertaken by Messrs. Messen- 
ger, of Birmingham. The candelabras, or “gasaliers,” in brass 
and bronze, are of Grecian design, and, though elaborate, ex- 
tremely light, delicate, and graceful. Of these there are 10, 
which emit a multitude of jets of gas, from five-pointed stars, 
with unprecedented brilliancy of effect. Every one of the can- 
delabras, bearing 140 jets, gives a total of 1,400—which is ample 
and splendid. Yet there is no oppressive heat, the hall being 
lofty and spacious, and the ventilation, so far as we could judge 
from its half empty condition, satisfactory. 

The opinion as to the adaptation of St. George’s Hall for sound 
was more unfavourable after the evening concert than after the 
morning performance. The absence of the chorus from their 
places in the orchestra no doubt increased the reverberation. 
But why were the chorus absent from their places in the orches- 
tra? The committee anticipating a tremendous rush to St. 
George’s Hall, at 14s. a-head, printed and distributed the follow- 
ing order in the “Regulations for the Orchestra ;’—* 7th Regula- 
tion—The Choristers will not be present on Monday and Tues- 
day evenings, as that portion of the orchestra will be let to the 
— This is the first time we ever heard that “ Monday and 

uesday evenings” might be interpreted into “that portion of 
the orchestra.” However, the committee must -have been dole- 
fully disappointed, when they found, not only that “that portion 
of the orchestra” was not crowded, but: that literally not one . 
person paid to go there. It must be owned that the evening 
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was wet; but all things considered, the first concert was a 
failure. 

Tuesday morning looked more favourable for the visitors. 
The sky was clear, the air was warm, the breeze was pleasant. 
The townspeople, however, seemed not to care or not to know 
anything about the musical affairs going on. lijah was the 
oratorio, but I am certain I did not meet an individual on my 
way to the Hall who cared a rush for Mendelssohn, or his 
mighty masterpiece. When I entered the Hall—just before the 
overture commenced—I was astonished. The seats were more 
than half empty, and the artists looked anything but com- 
fortable at having to sing to empty benches. Z/ijah was more 
carefully executed on the whole than the Iessiah—which was 
certainly not to be expected, the Liverpool chorus being more 
familiar with the latter—at least, I should have supposed so. 
The distribution of the parts in Elijah was as follows :— 
sopranos, Mesdames Castellan, Novello, and Weiss; contraltos, 
Miss Dolby, and Madame Viardot Garcia; tenors, Signor 
Gardoni, and Mr. Sims Reeves; bass, Herr Formes. The air, 
“Then shall the righteous shine forth,” of Mr. Sims Reeves, is 
one of the most perfect examples of sacred singing that can be 
cited, and was encored with enthusiasm. The unaccompanied 
trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” sung by Madame Novello, Mrs. Weiss, 
and Miss Dolby, was also encored, and the same compliment 
was awarded to the air, “O rest in the Lord,” which, never- 
theless, Madame Viardot executed in too measured a style. 
This lady’s declamation of the recitatives of Jezebel was, as 
usual, dramatie and elaborate. The chorus of the infuriated 
people, “ Woe to him, he shall perish,” was anything but clear 
and decided. The air of the Israelitish woman, “ Woe unto 
them,” was sung perfectly by Miss Dolby; and Madame 
Castellan’s delivery of the supplications of the bereaved widow 
to Elijah, in the duet, “What have I to do with thee?” was 
artistic and effective. Signor Gardoni sang the air, “If with all 

our hearts,” with great taste and purity of style. Madame 
Wovelle was encored in the soprano air, “ Hear ye, Israel.” 

The second miscellaneous concert, on Tuesday night, was of 
the same description as the first; the programme, however, was 
more happily selected. The attendance was not more numerous 
than on Monday night. There were eleven pieces in the first 
part, out of which three were encored. These were, “O ruddier 
than the cherry,” sung with more vigour and dramatic meaning 
than executive power, by Herr Formes; “Largo al facto- 
tum,” which Signor Belletti sung with more volubility than 
humour; and “Sull’ aria,” charmingly given by Mesdames 
Castellan and Clara Novello. The band played the overture to 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the war march of the Levites, 
from Mendelssohn’s Athaliah, with spirit; but the time of each 
(of the first, especially) was too slow. Two of Mozart’s most 
beautiful songs—“ Della sua pace,” and “Deh! vieni, non 
tardar”—the first from Don Giovanni, the other from Figaro, as 
everybody knows—by Mr. Sims Reeves and Madame Novello, 
were among the gems of the concert. Madame Castellan again 
introduced “Com ’e bello,” and again overlaid it with fioriture ; 
and Madame Viardot was pathetic and impressive with “ Ah! 
mon fils” (from the Prophéte); Signor Gardoni was animated in 
Boieldieu’s most genial air, “Ah! quel plaisir d’étre soldat!” 
and Mr, and Mrs. Lockey, Messrs, Millar and Armstrong 
afforded a perfect specimen of English part-singing in Mr. 
Horsley’s, glee “By Celia’s arbour.” The second part began 
with the grand overture to Leonora, rather beyond the 

capabilities of the orchestra—and concluded with Cheru- 
bini’s Les Deus; Journées, which went better. “The Spirit 
Song” of Haydn was sung by Miss Dolby in her best 
manner. The popular duo, “Da quel di,” from Linda, by 
Madame Castellan and Mr. Sims Reeves, roused the audience to 
quite an enthusiasm; the noble song of the Count, from Le 
Nozze Figaro—* Hai gid vinta la causa”—was vigorously sung 
by Mr. Weiss, who, however, failed to sing the florid passage at 
the end as the composer intended, and which nobody but 'Tam- 
burini can sing; the cavatina, “Ah! se potessi anch’io,” by 
Signor Cagnoni, was executed by Madame Novello in a most 
satisfactory manner; the song of Osmin—‘O! wie will ich 
triumphiren,” from Mozart’s Seraglio, was finely declaimed by 








Herr Formes; and the plaintive “Una furtiva lagrima,” was 
rendered by Signor Gardoni in the best possible taste. Madame 
Viardot Garcia’s execution of “Non pid mesta,” and the -move- 
ment that precedes it, “ Ah, non credea,” were in her usual style 
of daring and excellence. Weber's fine song from Zuryanthe, 
“Soft airs around me play,” was sung better than ever by 
Mr. Sims Reeves; “ La ci darem la mano,” by Madame Castellan 
and Signor Belletti, and the exquisite quintet from Cosi fan 
tutte, given to perfection by Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Weiss, Signors Gardoni and Belletti, brought the concert to 
an agreeable close. Between the first and second parts of the 
concert Dr. Wesley performed on the new organ in such a 
masterly manner as to prove that he is the greatest living pro- 
fessor of the instrument. That the instrument is deserving of 
all the extravagant encomiums lavished upon it, I take leave to 
doubt. The organ is certainly in a very unfinished state, and 
opinions should not be ventured too freely; but Dr. Wesley’s 

erformances on any instrument would have proved acceptable. 

he concert appeared to give great pleasure to the audience, and 
was over at a reasonable hour. 

The attendance on Wednesday morning was an improvement. 
The audience was tolerably numerous, but not at all what might 
have been expected at the last Morning concert. The per- 
formance consisted of the two first parts of Haydn’s Creation, 
and the whole of Spohr’s Last Judgment. The execution of 
Haydn’s oratorio was, on the whole, remarkably good. The 
Liverpool singers were heard to great advantage in the light 
and melodious choruses. The solo singers were unexceptionable. 
The favourite airs of the Creation, “ With verdure clad,” and 
“On mighty pens,” by Madame Novello and Madame Castellan, 
were ned | with great favour; but the air that created the 

rofoundest sensation was, “In native worth,” sung by Mr. Sims 
“eet in a style at once so chaste and impressive, that the 
audience insisted upon hearing it again. Mr. Weiss deserves 
praise for his distinct and effective enunciation of the recitatives 
of the first part, and for the artistic manner in which he gave 
the air, “ Rolling in foaming billows.” Signor Gardoni, in “In 
splendour bright,” and Signor Belletti, in “Now Heaven in 
fullest glory,” gave evidence of the great pains they are taking 
to perfect themselves in sacred music, and to obtain a mastery 
of the English tongue. The three trios, “How day unto day,” 
by Madame Novello, Signor Gardoni, and Mr. Weiss ; “ Most 
beautiful appear,’ and “On thee each living soul,” by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Signor Belletti, and Madame Castellan, went 
capitally. Spohr’s Last Judgment was not so satisfactory. Sir 
Henry Bishop seemed less intimately familiar with the score of 
Spohr than that of Haydn. The principal singers, however, 
would have redeemed a multitude of sins. The music is too 
high for Madame Viardot; but this fact entitles her to still more 
credit on account of the very artistic manner in which she gets 
through it. Mr. Lockey sang the whole of the tenor part, which 
is arduous and difficult, and can only be given efficiently by a 
thorough musician. Mrs, Lockey had nothing to sing but a 
short solo, and a part in the quartets. The quartets, of which 
there are three fine examples in the Last Judgment, were among 
the most perfect features of the performance. Herr Formes was 
assigned the whole of the bass part, and gave it due weight 
and dignity. Nearly all the choruses were too slow, and the 
band was not so much at ease in the varied and elaborate har- 
monies of Spohr as in the more simple and unpretending instru- 
mentation of Haydn. There were about 900 in the room. 

The musical proceedings terminated on Wednesday night with 
“The People’s Concert,” at half-a-crown. The festivities, how- 
ever, accompanying the inauguration of St. George’s Hall will 
not come to an end so soon. A new excitement has been caused 
by the arrival of the British Association, whose members hold 
their twenty-fourth annual meeting in Liverpool. The proceed- 
ings began on Wednesday, at one o'clock, with a preliminary 
committee, held in one of the courts of St. George’s Hall. The 
Mayor gave a grand dinner in the Town-hall-to the officers and 
council of the Association at five o’clock. In the evening, at 
eight o’clock, the President (the Earl of Harrowby—formerly a 
Member for Liverpool) delivered an inaugural address in the 
Philharmonic Hall, which included a general survey of the pro- 
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ess of science since the last meeting of the British Association. 
Krone but members of the Association were admitted to the 
lectures and conversaziones. A new hall in Lime-street, not far 
from St. George’s Hall, although not nearly finished, will be 
opened for the convenience of members of the Association and 
their friends. The inauguration of Teutonic Hall, as it is called 
(a large and handsome erection in the Italian style of architec- 
ture) will be chiefly celebrated by eating and drinking. Dinners 
on an extensive scale are to be provided, every day except Satur- 
day, for four hundred guests, at the moderate charge of five shil- 
lings a-head, not including wine. The surplus members and 
friends are to be accommodated in one of the large rooms of the 
Adelphi Hotel. The dinners will be presided over by men of 
note, such as Sir P. Egerton, Lord Rosse, Sir R. Murchison, Ex- 
president Hopkins, Professor Sedgwick, &c. The grand “presi- 
dential banquet,” to which seven hundred guests are invited, 
takes place on Saturday, in the Philharmonic-hall. 

Some idea of the advantages likely to be derived to the local 
charities from the performances at the St. George’s Hall may 
be obtained from the following tabular statement of the 
numbers who attended at the morning and evening concert :-— 





£8. d. £ 

Monday morning ...... 1,900 at 1 1 0 ...... 1,995 
- CVENIDE — ssseee 450 at 014 0 4... 315 
Tuesday morning ...... 800 at 014 0. 560 
es evening ...... 550 at 014 0 4... 385 
Wednesday morning ... 800 at 014 0 ...... 560 
2 evening ..... 2800 a& O FS 6 cscs 350 
Total ...... 7,300 £4,165 


On the other hand, the expenses may be pretty nearly 
estimated as below :— 





Chorus ... ns int ies £615 
Band ... ae a 550 
Erection of the orchestra 200 
Principal singers 1,590 
Conductor ‘na dua eee 150. 

Total aaa . £3,105 


This, of course, does not include the various other outlays in- 
cidental to a large undertaking like the opening of St. George’s 
Hall; so that it is more than probable the charities will have 
to put up with some five or six hundred pounds—a poor pre- 
sentation for such a town as Liverpool on such an occasion. 

On Thursday the Mayor gave a grand dinner in the Town 
Hall, and the first general meeting of the British Association 
took place in the evening at the Philharmonic Hall; so that 
music gave way to feasting, and modulated into science. The 
report of the proceedings would not much interest your readers, 
wherefore I will not report it. 

The townspeople are wroth to a pitch with Mad. Clara Novello, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Signors Belletti and Gardoni, and Herr 
Formes, because they did not stay to sing at the “People’s Con- 
cert” on Wednesday night, and have lifted up Mad. Viardot to 
the ninth heaven of their favour ia consequence of her remaining 
to sing for them. The storm of the multitude, however, would 
be likely to turn into a perfect calm, and the elevation of 
Mad. Viardot, in all probability, would run the hazard of a 
sudden counter-depression, if the simple truth were made known, 
viz.: that Mad. Viardot was requested by the Mayor to remain, 
and the other singers were not. “One story is good till another 
is told,” and “One man’s meat is another man’s poison,” as 
Sancho Panza would say, making use of a proverb that had no 
reference whatsoever to the subject. A good conclusion, and not 
to be amended. 





Mr. Gustavus Vasa Brooxe.—This much-sifted actor, who 
has been starring with chequered effects in various parts of the 
kingdom, is announced for nine pet performances at Drury Lane, 
commencing with Virginius on the 2nd of October. The nine 
performances concluded, Mr. Gustavus Vasa Brooke sails for 
California, where he is anxiously expected. 


THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(Concluded from page 614.) 


Tux concert on Thursday night was the best of the three, and drew 
the largest attendance. A more elegant audience was never assembled, 
or one more capable of appreciating and eager to applaud. The artists, 
thus encouraged, were warmed into increased exertion, and everything 
passed off in the most satisfactory and brilliant manner. The pro- 
gramme was miscellaneous, it is true, but well arranged, the various 
pieces—vocal and instrumental—being distributed in such a manner 
that, although, as usual, there were too many of them, the effect of con- 
trast. was secured, and monotony avoided. The concert opened with 
Mendelssohn’s symphony in A major (the “Italian symphony”), which 
created a real sensation. The performance of this splendid work was 
for the most part unexceptionable. The first Allegro was, perhaps, a 
shade to fast; but the andante, minuetto, and last movement, were 
perfect. The saltarello was taken at a prodigious speed for so immense 
an orchestra; but, under tke steady and intelligent guidance of Mr. 
Benedict, to whom the music of Mendelssohn is “‘ familiar as household 
words,” it went toanicety. The piano passages were beautiful, and 
the crescendo always well managed; so that what is termed the 
chiaroscuro by musicians as well as painters was obtained throughout, 
with entire success. When it isconsidered that the symphony in A 
major was composed at the age of twenty, the ripe experience and deep 
scholarship, to say nothing of the freshness of invention it displays, are 
wellnigh inexplicable. The Norwich audience must be complimented 
for the unremitting attention they bestowed'on the symphony. The 
symphony was followed bya duet from one of the operas of the late 
Viennese composer, Otto Nicolai, which, though extremely well sung 
by Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, was but a dull affair at the best. M. Sainton’s 
vigorous and masterly execution of his own Rondo-Mazurka (with 
orchestra) was unanimously applauded; and Madame Castellan, who 
succeeded him with “ Ah, non giunge,” sang brilliantly and won the 
first encore. The pretty quartet from the last act of Rigoletto, sung 
with great spirit by Madame Bosio, Miss Dolby, Signors Gardoni and 
Belletti, evidently pleased the audience. A selection from the works of 
Mr. Benedict, which came next, had no fault but that of extrente brevity. 
It began with a new MS. overture to Shakspare’s Tempest—a com- 
position equally to be admired for its poetical treatment of the subject, 
for the fancy displayed in its several themes, as happily imagined as 
they are skilfully contrasted, and for the ingenious and effective manner 
in which it is scored for the orchestra. The band played it magnifi- 
cently, thereby testifying in their own way the esteem they entertained 
for its composer.- The other pieces were vocal. Two of them were 
encored—a duet for Madame Bosio and Signor Belletti, “ Siam natisu 
queste montagne” (the Styrian patois), and the chorus of students from 
the Gipsy’s Warning, which every one knows and admires. In the 
duet—the clever vocalization of Madame Bosio, to whom difficulties are 
as nothing, was universally praised. The “Morning Song” of Barry 
Cornwall, which Mr. Benedict has set to such a genial and’ sparkling 
melody, and a graceful air from the Gipsy’s Warning, completed 
the selection. The former was intrusted to Madame Clara Novello; 
the latter to Herr Reichardt, whose singing was thoroughly artistic, 
nd evidently pleased the composer. There was only one novelty 
n the rest of Part I. This was a very refined and graceful 
musical setting, by Mr. Howard Glover, of Shelley’s beautiful serenade, 
“T arise from dreams of thee,” which was sung with impassioned 
feeling by Mr. Sims Reeves, and made a powerful and legitimate 
impression on the audience. A few more such songs would have 
done no harm to the concerts. Miss Dolby having set the fashion 
for reviving old Scotch ballads, Madame Clara Novello followed her ex- 
ample on this; occasion, and introduced a couple of the most ancient 
and approved—“ My heart is sair,’ and “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” a 
love ballad and a loyal ballad. Both pleased; but Madame Novello 
could not be induced to repeat the last, although it was the unanimous 
wish of the audience—wherein she showed discretion, treating her un- 
conscionable admirers better than they merited. Once more the ac- 
complished Signor Gardoni, “the favourite tenor of the ladies,” treated 
us to the “Chemin du Paradis” of M. Blumenthal, and once more it 
was encored. Madame Bosio “warbled”—the term is not inappropriate— 
the famous cavatina from Z Puritani (“ Qui la voce”) with wonderful 
grace and facility; Madame Castellan and Signor Lablache gave the 
buffo duet between Adina and Dulcamara (L’Elisir) with as much 
spirit, stage humour, and abandon as if they had been on the boards 
of the Italian Opera. Mr. Weiss sang a pleasing ballad of his own 
(“ In distant lands”) with truejsentiment ; andjthe First Part came to 
an end with the march from Meyerbeer’s Camp de Silesie, which—we 








suppose in order to enhance the attractions of the programme—was put 
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down as “Grand March from L’ Etoile du Nord.” The piece, however, 
which is dashing and brilliant, was capitally played, and the amateurs 
of Norwich did not dispute its genuineness. ee 

The second part was good, without exception, from beginning to end. 
It should, however, have been awarded the first, instead of the last, 
place in the programme, being a selection from the works of the great 
Mozart. The incomparable overture to Die Zauberflite—“ enlevée,” as 
the Parisian critics say, by the orchestra, with an energy such music 
can hardly fail to inspire—was gracefully contrasted with the quiet and 
tender aria, “L’Addio,” sung by Miss Dolby in her chastest manner. 
Not the least interesting point in the Mozart selection was the cavatina 
“Dalla sua pace,” omitted so inconsistently from the opera of Don 
Giovanni at the Italian theatres, although it is the only opportunity 
allotted to Don Ottavio of saying something intelligible about himself 
and his passion for Donna Anna. Mr. Sims Reeves gave this pure and 
expressive air with admirable feeling, showing himself to be as thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Mozart’s music as he had already, in Acis and 
Galatea, proved himself a sincere worshipper at the shrine of Hiindel. 
Another charming air—“ Constanze, dich wieder zu sehen, dich” (from 
The Seraglio), in which the exhaustless vein of tender melody possessed 
by Mozart is again displayed—was sung with true expression by Herr 
Reichardt, who more than confirmed the highly favourable impression 
he had already made at the festival. The “Non pit audrai,” delivered 
with infinite gusto by Signor Lablache; the flowing “Sull’ aria,” the 
sweetest and simplest of duets (from Figaro—not, as put down in the pro 
gramme, from Don Giovanni) sung with perfect taste by Mesdames 
Castellan and Novello; the familiar, but never unwelcome “ La ci darem,” 
equally well given by Madame Castellan and Signor Belletti; the aria,, 
* Deh! vieni, non tardar” (Figaro), and the well-known “ Batti, batti,” 
both sung exquisitely, the first by Madame Novello, the last by Madame 
Bosio ; and the whole of the grand and unequalled finale to the first act of 
Don Giovanni—in which all the principal singers, except Madame Bosio, 
Miss Dolby, and Signor Gardoni, took part—completed the second part, 
and brought to an effective termination a concert which, lengthy as it 
was, deserved the warmest eulogy, and afforded unmixed satisfaction to 
the audience. 

The performance of Handel’s Messiah, on Friday, in presence of an 
audience of more than 1,350 persons, virtually brought the musical 
proceedings to a close. All the principal singers, except Lablache, were 
employed, and the general execution of Hindel’s masterpiece, was as 
grand, impressive, and correct, as could possibly have been desired. The 
only new feature was Madame Bosio’s “ Rejoice greatly,” which was one 
among the numerous encores that prolonged the duration of the 
oratorio to such an unseasonable hour, and which, though surprisingly 
fluent and brilliant, did not come up to the expectations formed by her 
singing at the rehearsal, in consequence of the lady’s extreme nervous- 
ness. This was Madame Bosio’s first attempt at English sacred music. 
A more auspicious beginning could not have been desired. 

The pecuniary results of the eleventh anniversary meeting cannot 
yet be calculated with certainty. The following statement of the num- 
bers who have attended each day, and classification of tickets and 
prices, may afford some clue:— 


Patrons Reserved, Unreserv. 

at2ls. 12s. 6d. 10s. 6d. Sets Total. 
Tuesday morning...... 85 212 90 61 448 * 
Tuesday evening ...... 40 195 61 311 607 
Wednesday morning... 168 510 244 57 979 
Wednesday evening... 54 211 100 254 619 
Thursday morning ... 114 481 264, 66 925 
Thursday evening....... 72 443 247 444 1,206 
Friday morning ...... 213 593 574 65 1,445 


From the table subjoined, showing the total number at each of the last 
three meetings, it appears that, although there was an additional morn- 
ing concert this time, the issue is considerably in fayour of 1848 and 
1852 :— 


1848, 1852. 1854, 

Tuesday Morning... mee eee _ ose 448 

» Evening ee | eee | 607 
Wednesday Morning... 1,289 .,, 482... 979 

f » Evening ,., 960... i_— 619 
Thursday Morning .., 1,646 ... 1,843 ,,, 925 

_» _Evening 1,037... 1,053... 1,206 
Friday Morning _,, 965 ... 1,947 ... 1,853 
7,173 6,610 6,137 


This decrease is laid to the account of the prices of reserved seats, 
which they declare to be too high, and affirm that the old prices of one 








guinea for the patrons’ gallery, and half-a-guinea for the other places, 
were preferable. The enormous expenses of the meeting may be 
guessed when we state that, to the principal solo singers alone £1,500 
has been paid! The band, chorus, and all the incidental expenses 
remain to be accounted for. If such a system is continued, it will be a 
farce to announce this meeting in aid of the charities of Norfolk and 
the city of Norwich. 

The chief direction of the proceedings devolved npon the hon, 
secretaries, Messrs. G. E. Simpson and Roger Kerrison, from whom 
we have to acknowledge the utmost attention and civility, and to whose 
judicious management and indefatigable zeal the satisfactory nature of 
all the arrangements were mainly due. Mr. Benedict proved himself 
one of the most able, diligent, and untiring of conductors. To Mr. 
Hill, the chorus master, and Mr. Bray, the leader at the rehearsals, 
much praise is due; as also to Mr. Goodwin, the librarian. 

The dress ball took place on Friday night in the Assembly Rooms. 
There was not more than 300 persons present—a sad falling off from 
the last Festival, when upwards of 500 met together to celebrate the 
termination of the Norwich Triennial Jubilee, with dancing and light 
chat. However, the 300 made themselves very merry on Friday 
night, and kept up the ball till late in the morning. Wherefore, the 
11th anniversary may be said to have died a natural death. 





ALPHONSE KARR ON LITERARY PROPERTY. 


[The following translation of an article on literary property, by one of 
the most celebrated living essayists, will be read with interest at 
the present time. Had M, Karr been an Englishman, whatever he 
might have found in the social condition of the painter, he would 
have seen nothing to boast of in that of the musician, who is really 
as ill off as any of those who are compelled to live by the work of 
their brain, and yet are unable to secure it in perpetuum for the 
benefit of their old age, or for the good of members of their family 
who may survive them.—ED. | 





WueEn I was travelling in Belgium I found many people discussing 
the subject of literary piracy. While awaiting the result of the efforts 
made to protect literary property from the foreigner, I began to reflect 
upon the situation of this species of property. 

“The heirs of a literary work or any other production of mind and 
genius which appertains to the Fine Arts, shall have the exclusive 
proprietorship of it, namely: the widow of the writer or of the artist, 
during her life-time: and the children for twenty years.” 

“The heirs of a house,—of a hogshead of molasses, clow a crochet, 
shall have the exclusive proprietorship for ever to themselves, and 
transmit it intact to their descendants to the end of the world.” 

Why this difference between the man who built the house opposite, 
and him who wrote Cinna and the Cid ? 

“The works of genius are too far above the material works of the 
hand to be regulated in the same manner,—they are torches whose light 
belongs, like that of the sun, to all: it cannot be left to the will of an 
heir to extinguish these torches, and leave minds in darkness.” 

This is flattering: so spoke the foxto the crow. Meanwhile, let us 
see how these men, so necessary, so luminous, are treated, when they 
attempt to meddle with material affairs, political or otherwise; there 
is then a commotion: people shrug their shoulders and send them 
back to their lyres. Writers are unfortunate centaurs. If, like men, 
they ask for bread and breeches, people say to them: ‘ Allons donc! 
you are horses—equi ut poetae alendi, sed non saginandi—you shall 
have neither bread nor breeches. Eat hay, while you are waiting for a 
load. Now draw—Au! ho! diah! especially do not caper.” Well, 
then! give us hay.” ‘* What!” is the reply, “do you then forget your 
celestial origin? You are men made in the image of God—os homini 
sublime dedit. Oh! we will take better care of your dignity than you 
do. We will beware of giving you hay. Accept the assurance of our 
profound admiration.” 

Literary property has been long and repeatedly discussed. Ten years 
since I proposed, and I propose again to-day, a solution so simple, that 
it is almost ridiculous to state it, almost ridiculous that it should not 
have been adopted at once without discussion. 

* Literary property is property.” 

This principle laid down, I ,defy you to find a single case in which 
the laws respecting property in general do not apply perfectly to literary 
property. Let us take at random some examples from the circumstances 
which most frequently present themselves, A vaudevillist finds the 
subject of a book to his liking, he wishes to dramatise it—what is the 
legal position of the two authors? Nothing is more simple: that of 
two neighbouring proprietors, one of whom wishes to build on the wall 
of the other; the first buys of the second the right to doso, Let us 
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accept for a moment the coarse phrases of torches, luminaries, &c., by 
means of which writers are despoiled. I suppose that in fact a work 
concerns the glory of a country: it is feared that the heir may, by ill- 
will, ignorance or indifference, allow to become extinct a work useful for 
public instruction, the elevation of minds, the honour of the nation; this 
case may be still more simply settled. There is a house which occupies 
a location indispensable for a railroad station,—for a hospital—in a 
word, for a destination which concerns the public good—what do you 
do? You turn out the proprietor “for public utility,” and pay him 
the estimated value of the property. What would the proprietors of 
houses say if a law should read thus: 

‘‘ Houses shall belong to the heirs of those who may have built them 
during twenty years, dating from the decease of the latter. At the expira- 
tionof twenty years they shall belong to whoever may wish to take them.” 

It is impossible to reflect for five minutes on this state of things, 
without feeling a powerful astonishment at a class of men, who alone 
cannot leave to their children the result of their labours, whose entire 
lives, days and nights, have not succeeded in creating a heritage which 
can ensure bread for their families. I was present, a short time since, 
at the interment of Doctor Blanche, celebrated for the cure of mental 
maladies. The church of Passey was fullof the friends of the deceased. 
Blanche loved artists and writers, and in these professions, where one 
is poorer and becomes insane more frequently than in others, he had 
occasion but too often to give them proofsof sympathy and disinterested- 
ness. I looked at those countenances, of which no other assemblage 
could give an analogous representation: those bald heads, those locks 
whitened by care, those deeply furrowed brows, those eyes darting 
sombre glauces from hollow orbits, those meagre and debilitated bodies, 
those nervous movements, those anxious countenances, those marks of 
approaching death imprinted on the countenances of men of forty years: 
and I reflected that there were present the élite of artists and thinkers, 
that these men were the master minds of the entire world, and I said 
to myself: “I could wish that the bourgeois might see this assembly, 
and perhaps they would at least pardon talent and genius.” On my 
return from the cemetery, I recalled to memory the names of authors 
who had died of hunger. 

* Quel bien posséda Hombre? 
Une bésace et un baton.” 

Torquato Tasso, in asonnet to his cat, entreats her to lend him the 

green light of her eyes, for he has not the wherewith to buy a candle. 


‘* Non avere candelle per inscrivere i miei versi.” 


} Milton sold the librarian, Thompson, his Paradise Lost for ten 
pounds sterling, stipulating that half of this price should be payable 
only in case the work reached a second edition. This poem brought 
the family of Thompson more than a hundred thousand crowns. Milton 
died in poverty; it is true that this was partly his own. fault,—he had 
been an ardent republican, and, at the restoration of the Stuarts, ima- 
gined, I know not why, that he might retain his principles and opinions. 
Caméens died in a hospital, wounded, maimed, and poor, at the age of 
sixty-two. Cervantes lived and died also maimed and poor, in 1616. 
Ariosto inhabited a very mean dwelling, and jested on the magnificence 
of the palaces he had described in his Orlando. He said: “It is easier 
to collect words than stones.” La Sage passed his life in forced labours 
and in poverty. Where would La Fontaine have died, if, after having 
passed nearly twenty years in the house of Mdme. La Sabliére, he had 
not found an asylum with another friend, Mdme, Flervant, who said to 
him: “Madame de Sablidre is dead, come home with me:” “I was 
coming,” he replied. Diderot considered it a good business to write 
for a missionary six sermons for which he received fifty crowns. <A 
writer complains of the dearness of bread in Paris—that writer was 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Dryden died indigent at the age of seventy. 
Linneus mended his old shoes with bits of pasteboard. 

We might find other examples among our contemporaries. We ask 
for writers and artists neither pensions nor charity—encouragements of 
this kind are too often held out. to mediocre people, who do not need en- 
couragement, for them alone I despair. We ask only that writers and 
artists should have the benefit of the common law, that they be no 
longer parias, and their children disinherited. The law is equal for all— 
it is said—yes, for the chiffonier and the prince, for the peasant and for 
the duke and peer—there is but a single exception, it is that of the 
writer and artist, whose children, among us, possess an inheritance 
only during twenty yeara. 

It is a remarkable thing that, amongst all those who consecrate their 
existence to the Fine Arts, the writer receives the worst treatment. 
The vulgar man pardons the talent of the painter and the great musician. 
Tn their presence his self-love does not suffer too much; he has not 
learned painting, he has not taken lessons in music; but for that, who 
knows?—nothing proves that he also might not have been a great 





musician or a great painter. But the writer! He has learned to write; 
the vulgar man is therefore obliged to admit a superiority of intelligence, 
and to make him pay for it dearly. Invent, respecting a celebrated 
author, the grossest falsehoods, the vilest calumnies, people believe 
them without hesitation, It is so pleasant to reduce him to a level 
with the multitude! 

I therefore sum up my arguments by repeating once more: I demand 
but one thing relative to literary property—a law thus worded: 

“The labours of the mind shall be henceforth treated as equal to the 
labours of the body.” 

Literary labours are labours. What a man constructs with his blood, 
his marrow and his thought, shall be elevated to the rank of that which 
is built of stones and plaster. The man of letters possessing genius is 
a man and a citizen in spite of that. The law, equal for all, shall beso for 
him. His children shall not be disinherited and dishonoured. The 
property of Lamartine and Hugoshall be considered as important as 
that of the hosier at the corner. In a word:;— 


“LAW. 
“ Literary property is property.” 
ALPHONSE Karp, 








Wuitsy.—Two performances took place at Whitby on the 
8th inst.—one in the morning and one in the evening—consistin 
of selections from Hiindel’s Messiah and Haydn’s Creation, in ai 
of the funds for the erection of a new church at Ugthorpe. It 
is proposed that the new church in contemplation shall consist 
of nave, transept and chancel, with a stone spire at the west-end, 
and shall contain two hundred and ten sittings, all free and un- 
appropriated. The probable cost was estimated at about one 
thousand pounds, of which £555 had already been collected. In 
order to procure the balance, the Rev. W. Long, vicar of Lyth, 
conceived the idea of an oratorio, and engaged the services of 
Messrs. Kaye, Ashton, Martin and Bates, from the Durham 
choir ; Mr. Baker and Master Sanderson, from York; Mrs. 
Sunderland, and Miss Barwick. The Yorkshire Gazette of the 
16th inst. reports very favourably on the performance, but at the 
same time expresses its regret, that the inhabitants generally 
did not give the scheme the support to which it was fairly 
entitled. Mr. H. C. Barker, son of Mr. Barker, of the York 
Cathedral choir, presided at the organ and accompanied the 
different pieces in the most efficient manner. The Wizard of 
the North, Professor Anderson, has been astonishing the natives 
of York with his feats of legerdemain, and seems to have been 
driving a very fair trade at the Theatre Royal. 

KerigHiry.—The annual meeting of the Keighley Musical 
Union was held on Tuesday evening last, the chair being taken 
by the retiring president Mr. W.L. Marriner. The expenses of 
the society for the current year having been examined and 
found correct, were passed unanimously. The cash account 
shows a very encouraging balance to commence the ensuing year, 
from which the committee will, no doubt, be enabled to afford 
their subscribers and the musical public in Keighley an extra 
provision of musical entertainments, both in number and quality, 
during the coming season. The following gentlemen were unani- 
mously elected officers for the ensuing year:—Mr. Thos. Blakey, 
president; Mr. Thos. Brigg, vice-president; Mr. W. L. Marriner, 
treasurer; Mr. John Smith, secretary; Mr. John Normington, 
collector; and Mr. John Sugden, librarian. 

Curton.—The Clifton Chronicle of September 20, announces 
a concert for the following Monday, at the Victoria Rooms, for 
which Miss Poole, Miss Milner, Mr. Weiss, Mr. H. C. Cooper, 
Herr Hausmann, and Mr. Charles Blagrove are enga 1 
in the ensuing month a visit is promised by Mrs. Ciara Novello 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. The veteran Henry Phillips is also an- 
nounced to give his pictorial and musical entertainment, “The 
City of the Sultan,” in the course of next week. The theatre 
was opened for the season on Monday last. The house was 
good, and the company, both in talent and numbers, highly re- 
spectable. Mr. Walter Shelly, who played Hamlet, comes from 
the Edinburgh theatre with a good reputation. He was listened 
to with favour. The parts of Gertrude and Ophelia were ably 
sustained by Miss Fanny Bennett and Miss Young. 

Miss Arabella Goddard is at Hombourg, whence the fair pianist pro- 
ceeds to Berlin. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Messrs. C. Hate AND Son, or CHELTENHAM.— We beg to sa 
that the paragraph in question was copied from one of the 
Bath or Clifton (we believe the latter) papers, of last or the 
preceding week.—(Ep. M. W.) 

A Constant Reaver is informed that the Musicau Wor. has 
no connection whatever with the paper in question; moreover, 
we cannot “set his mind clear” on the point; thirdly, there 
are many of the same opinion as the writer in the journal 
alluded to; and, to conclude, LABLACHE was a great artist. 

To Orcanists.—The papers on the Panopticon Organ are pub- 
lished, in Nos. 28 and 32 of the present series. The article on the 
Leeds Organ will be found in No. 30; and the Review of the 
Organ at St. George’s Hall in Nos. 34, 35, and 37. 

F, L—o. is informed that the term “Sordine” in pianoforte music 
means the damper, and that, in fact, “Con Sordine,” and “Senza 
Sordine” sapien the disuse and use of the pedal—the pedal, of 
course, taking off the dampers. 

In Fravto Macico.—We cannot print Correspondent’ s diagram, 
and to publish his letter without it would amount to giving our 
readers a conundrum. Perhaps “Il Flauto Magico” could ex- 
plain, by words, the flute fingering which he is anxious to make 
known. We shall be glad to make known his explanations. To 
us the diagram appears like a series of eggs hatched and un- 
hatched—the white and black notes carrying with them a strong 
resemblance. But we are no flute-players, and plead ignorance. 





OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Liston, widow of the late John Liston, the celebrated comedian, 
died on Tuesday last. 
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Tue fate of the Royal Academy of Music appears settled, 
There can be little doubt that, in its present shape at least, 
this, now not over-young, and never over-flourishing, institu- 
tion is doomed either to present extinction, or even a less 
honourable state of dwindling insignificance. Several weeks 
since, we had occasion to refer to the difficulties in which 
the Academy finds itself placed. They are now almost 
wholly of a pecuniary nature. The lease of the premises in 
Tenterden Street is on the point of expiring, and cannot be 
renewed, The revenue derived from the payments of 
students does not meet the current expenditure. The 
masters, it appears, can with difficulty, if at all, obtain their 
stipulated remuneration; the scholars “on the foundation ” 
can no longer be afforded the advantage of free residence 
and “commons;” and everything, in short, gives note of rapid 
dissolution. Several schemes of remedy for this mortal 
ailment have been proposed, but none, we fancy, will be 
judged worth the cost of trial. The Queen, it is understood, 
has been solicited openly to patronize the Academy, but has 
declined,—whether because it is an English establishment, 
and, therefore, innately unworthy of the honour, or because 
it is considered proper to reserve the benefit of patronage for 
such institutions as are already sufficiently flourishing with- 
out it, is not, of course, given us to know. Among other 
projects, Parliament is to be applied to for a grant of money; 
and again, it is proposed to form a musical joint-stock com- 
pany, in the shares of which the public will be invited to 
speculate. Touching these two schemes, we can safely pre- 
dict, that the first will fail, because under no semi-democratic 
constitution, like ours, is the public money voted in aid of 
private enterprise, save in rare cases, and then wholly on 





high commercial and utilitarian considerations; and the 
second will share a like fate, because the capitalist and 
speculating masses, though eager enough to bite “ on undeni- 
able security,” will assuredly fight shy of anything so little 
promising of dividend as a school of musical art. 

The difficulties of the Academy, however, though now 
taking wholly a pecuniary form, are, we fear, not remediable by 
the agent so generally sought for in this Plutonic class of 
disorders. They lie far deeper than the mere plus or minus 
result of-a banker’s balance. They are constitutional, and 
irradicable by all temporary measures. Their evil seeds 
were cast in with the foundations of the edifice, and have 
ripened and flourished with its extension. Like the ar- 
moured giant in the Castle of Otranto, they have grown too 
big for their house, and find their strength only in rending 
it to pieces. It is grievous to see an institution which ought 
to have done so much for music in this country,—which has 
so many successful congeners abroad,—and which, even here 
with all its faults, has been the alma mater of not a few 
excellent men and choice musicians, thus falling helplessly to 
decay. And it is additionally grievous to reflect that this 
fall, come when it may, will be eagerly hailed, in many 
quarters, as another proof that England is not a musical 
country. To this latter doctrine the Musical World has 
never subscribed. In our view of the matter, it seems sheer 
and self-evident absurdity to revile, as unmusical, a country 
in which, more than in any other, the greatest music of the 
world is thoroughly known, habitually well performed, and as 
well appreciated ;—a country which Handel chose for his 
home, and which, in late years, led the van of universal 
opinion in proclaiming the wonderful powers of Men- 
delssohn;— a country wherein those monster festival 
gatherings, so lauded elsewhere as things of rare and na- 
tional importance, have for years past been settled in many 
of our provincial cities, as matters of triennial course and 
certainty ;—a country, finally, which, in some branches of 
the art altogether pre-eminent,* has, in all, produced a 
number of men of whom it may be safely said that their 
great talents deserve a far larger meed of public recognition 
than fashion and opportunity have hitherto been willing to 
permit. Not, then, because England is unmusical, will its 
Academy of Music fall. It will fall—apart from all question 
of its birth-place or any adventitious consideration whatever 
—because it deserves to fall. It has failed in its engage- 
ments. In so far as its own operation is concerned, it will 
leave us perhaps worse than it found us. 

Twenty years ago, a musical instinct, truly extraordinary 
in comparison with all that preceded it, was springing vw? in 
this country. Young, warm, ardent blood was found welling 
out on the surface of an effete and worn-out profession— 
fitly not then dignified with the title of an art—bearing 
with it everywhere the promise of reconstruction and 
ennoblement. A race of youngsters arose whom no tradi- 
tions could bind—no faith, save that of their senses, could 
convert. They thought they saw what music had been, 
then was, and might be, and were stiff-necked and perverse 
in their lovings and hatings. The Beggar's Opera was for 
them no opera; but in the Lroica at least they found a 
symphony. ‘They would neither accept Arne and Shield 
because their fathers had dubbed them great, nor reject 
Mozart and Beethoven because they were pronounced insane. 
They could think for themselves, they could feel keenly, they 





* We here refer more especially to organ-playing. The English 
organists are, in the mass, unrivalled. 
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could even create—it might be roughly, perhaps. Their 
one need—the need of all who have not had it—was 
education. They wanted all these elements of the artist- 
spirit agglomerated, refined, and instructed by the master’s 
hand, and finally led on to success. Just at this opportunity, 
and most aptly as everybody thought, up rose the Academy. 
The chief musical necessity of England had been a school of 
art, and the Academy was to supply this want. It was to 
systematise musical education, and make it accessible to all. 
It was to be the discoverer and nurse of genius. It was to 
produce fruit, and of the best, in abundance; first-class 
instrumentalists for our orchestras, singers unimpeachable 
for our theatres and concerts, composers great at all points, 
and armed to throw down the gauntlet to all comers—as 
fast, by the way, as nature happened to supply the raw 
material, Finally, since all cannot find entrance to the 
exhibitive and imaginative regions of art, and some must 
teach for other’s pleasure and their own profit, it was to 
replace the scrub-race of the profession—the quack, preten- 
tious, ill-taught, unlettered, mere music-masters, by a plentiful 
supply of teachers who should combine, with mechanical skill 
to instruct, the knowledge of the musician, the taste of the 
artist, and the habits of the gentleman. These were the 
promises of the Academy ;—the performances we can sum 
up in few words. We begin exceptionally. There is a 
certain number of men to whom the Tenterden-street 
authorities will point triumphantly, as specimens of their 
culture ;—men whose unquestionably great talents are most 
warmly recognized by all musicians. We need not name 
them,—they are perfectly known and as perfectly esteemed. 
These men, however, were reared in the very earliest and 
strongest days of the Academy, and before the evil principles 
of its foundation had had time to assume importance. They 
brought with them great natural gifts; they worked hard at 
their school, and have worked harder since they left it. Of 
all the rest, be they as they may, composers, instrumentalists, 
singers, it may be confidently said that not one has reached 
eminence—not one is there who has not been beaten at all 
points by men who have had no academical advantages. The 
current issue has been plain, flat, but sadly too prolific, 
mediocrity. For nothing was the Academy looked to more 
hopefully than the production of a race of fine singers; and 
in no particular has failure been more palpable and complete. 
Some few of the earlier students have, by much after-dili- 
gence and fortunate opportunity, raised themselves into 
merited repute; but in the main the fact is as we have 
stated it. The singers of the Academy are inferior to those 
not of it; and the institution, therefore, has done nothing for 
one of our greatest public deficiencies. In the article of 
teachers we have, at present, abundant proof of academical 
fecundity, but, unfortunately, nothing more. There are, of 
course, honourable exceptions,—such men as we have already 
referred to; but the mass is composed of eager youngsters, 
intensely struggling for employment at any price. Compelled 
by circumstances to teach before they themselves have learned, 
they have much of the swagger and assumption usually 
found in large public schools, and too little of the solid cul- 
ture and gentlemanly feeling such institutions reputedly 
engender. The noble founder of the Academy is reported 





once to have said that he “should never be satisfied until 
music was taught here, as abroad, for a shilling a lesson.” If 
the Noble Earl did say this, he has certainly two merits,—the 
first, that of making the most extraordinary oversight on 
record as to the differing fiscal pressures of this and other 
countries; and the second, that he pledged himself to nearly 








the only practical result the Academy seems likely to accom- 
lish. 

. The causes which have induced this utter decadence of 
so promising an institution are, doubtless, many and com- 
plicated. But they are also worth the trouble of investiga- 
tion; for, if any vigorous attempt at reconstruction be made 
—and such an attempt is due to the rising musical im- 
portance of this country—the future must comprehend, in 
order to profit by, the lessons of the past. The limits of 
such a paper as this are obviously insufficient to permit a 
close scrutiny into the history of the Academy, and to 
extract from it and discuss every circumstance that might 
seem to have influenced its original prospects. One cause, 
however, there is, which we shall briefly notice, and which 
is well nigh sufficient to account for the present result. We 
mean the total want of general system prevalent, from first 
to last, in the Academy’s teaching. No school of art, 
obviously enough, can make great pupils without great 
materials to work with. We are mindful of the old proverb, 
which teaches us how we cannot make silk purses. We do 
not expect any Academy to create genius, or feeling, 
or industry; or, by any site volo, sic jubeo process, to turn 
out great men by the dozen at will. But the complaint 
against our Academy is identical, in nature and verity, with 
that against our “National Opera,’—namely, not that it 
does not do better than all the rest of the world, but that 
it doesnot do as much as it might with the materials at 
command. The first duty of the managers of such an 
institution, before a pupil is admitted or a fee taken, is 
obviously to determine on a complete system of instruction. 
For every branch of the art, theoretical and practical—from 
composition to the kettle drums—“a method,” as it is 
termed, should be provided, and its employment enforced on 
every master, whatever his pretensions. And as these 
“ methods”—more especially about harmony and the like— 
are legion, and the difficulty of selecting from among them 
might chance to be considerable, this task should devolve on 
a committee of the ablest professors in the country; who, it 
were rational to suppose, would form part of the executive 
government of the Academy. If they could find no written 
systems in England sufficiently able and comprehensive, 
they should import them ;—if still unsatisfied that their 
curriculum of teaching was the best possible, they should 
make one for themselves. System and authority should 
reign supreme throughout. It should be impossible to find, 
in such an institution, two pupil-violinists who would differ 
in the bowing of any passage; or two harmony-scholars who 
would disagree as to the spelling of a dischord. No such 
fixed idea as this, however, seems to have prevailed at the 
formation of our Academy. The Earl of Westmoreland—a 
most excellent and kind-hearted man, a good diplomatist, a 
great lover of the arts, and not a very disreputable compiler 
of music—who led the way in this undertaking, appears 
to have considered that, a school-building provided, an 
endowment partially secured, and a number of competent 
masters assembled, all was done that the occasion demanded ; 
and that this Academy had from thenceforward but to march 
on gloriously to a total reconstruction of English art. But 
in so thinking, lay, as we believe, the root of almost 
all the evil the Academy has since so plentifully done and 
suffered, A collection of masters was established, instead of 
a system of teaching. As there was no original authority 
capable of binding with the force of law, each master gradu- 
ally became a small focus of attraction,as his method or manner 
was more or less popular. By-and-by, the Academy began 
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to be spied out from afar off as a snug haven for the desti- 
tute. Messieurs, Herren, and Signori, began to arrive, with 

ressing recommendations from the Count of Saxe-this, and 
the Grand Duke of Hesse-the-other. They might not have 
much ballast for the voyage, either in their heads or pockets; 
but they had a goodly blast of ambassadorial trumpets to fill 
their sails, and so their passage was quick and land-fall 
happy. Many of these gentlemen were ambidexterous on 
instruments, and some sang with a loud voice. To be sure, 
they had acquired these properties, for the most part, by a 
species of scramble with nature, and therefore could scarcely 
be expected to instruct others scientifically in the things 
which they themselves only knew by instinct. Besides, they 
were far too great to be cramped by systems 3—they must 
teach as they pleased or not at all. There were obvious dis- 
advantages—to the pupils, at least—about all this; but 
coming recommended as they were, what was the Academy 
to do? We know what it ought to have done, and we see 
pretty well the result of what it did do. Among its execu- 
tants there are nearly as many styles as there are masters ; 
while, as to the grammar of music, we much doubt if six 
Academy lads could be found to parse a tolerably stiff sen- 
tence from one of Bach’s five-part preludes, and agree as to 
any of its particulars. 

One word more, and we have done. General mental 
culture is as necessary to the musician as to any man alive. 
There never was an ignorantly-minded artist since the days 
of the deluge, and never will be to those of the last great 
conflagration. A profession which is, here at least, neither 
over-paid nor too much honoured, will never, as a rule, have 
its ranks filled from the aristocratic or upper-middle class of 
society. There may be exceptions, from inclination or other- 
wise; but the numbers-~who follow music for a subsistence 
will always be drawn from the lower-middle ranks of the 
people. Among this class—we speak, we trust, without 
offence, for we mean none—education of the best kind is not 
abundant. The want of it tells strongly on every step in 
the career of a man who is studying and struggling for the 
position of an artist. He must necessarily imbibe abstract 
ideas for which his mind has not been prepared. Poetry, 
elevation of sentiment, the imperishable principles of truth 
and beauty, are to be the impelling agents of a nature, 
hitherto untaught to recognize their existence. And pal- 
pable as is this effect in the instance of all general musicians, 
it becomes even absurdly obvious when applied to the case of 
the singer. How can a man declaim that which he does not 
comprehend? How can he sing the language of the grand 
poets, while he will fail to read the first six lines of Paradise 
Lost with intelligent emphasis? In a word, how can any 
one enact the true semblance of a hero, who, in his own 
inmost soul, knows himself to be a snob? Surely, it is not 
too much to expect of a National School of Art, that it 
should be aware of such hindrances -as these, and take 
special measures to counteract them. 

As a practical result of the causes on which we have 
touched, the Academy owes its present position to having, 
in commercial phrase, “overstocked the market with an 
unsaleable article.” No country needs a college specially for 
the propagation of mediocrity and common place. They 
grow fast enough everywhere without academical assistance. 
But this is just one of those simple facts which our great 
music school has overlooked. Instead of devoting its 
energies to the rearing up of a few men of paramount 
ability, it has been satisfied to produce mere quantity, and 
that of a very ordinary character. Great men were wanted, 


and would have paid for the making: the Academy is, by 
this time, in a position to estimate the pecuniary worth of 
its labours in the small-ware department. 








DRAMATIC. 


Haymarxet.—Mr. Hudson, the Irish Comedian, made his 
first appearance on Monday last, in the Jrish Ambassador, after 
an absence of several years from England. His name in the 
bills did not act as a powerful attraction, for a scanty audience 
assembled to greet him. Scanty as they were, however, they 
greeted Mr. Hudson most warmly, showing that he had friends 
in London, and was not altogether unremembered. Mr. Hudson 
is a rattling, good-humoured and vivacious actor, not very re- 
fined, nor very original, nor subtle to wit; but, at least, straight- 
forward and honest, and is always perfect in his business. His 
Sir Patrick O’Plenipo is not one of his best parts, because it wants 
elegance, and courtliness, which an Irish gentleman may possess, 
as well as any other gentleman, as Mr, Hudson knows, but 
cannot convey in his acting. The Sir Patrick O’Plenipo of 
Mr. Hudson is just as low and conventional a stage Hibernian 
as Murtoch Delaney, Teddy Malowney, or Paddy O’Rafferty— 
three individuals who bear a striking resemblance to each other. 
Mr. Hudson, nevertheless, was greatly applauded in Sir Patrick 
O’Plenipo, and was recalled at the fall of the curtain. The 
other parts in the capital little comedy of the Jrish Ambassador, 
were excellently filled. Mr. Rogers was most admirable as the 
Spanish Envoy, and displayed genuine comic talent. Miss 
Reynolds made a graceful and interesting Isabella. Afterwards, 
Mr. Hudson played Tim Moore in the Jrish Lion, and, to our 
thinking, infinitely better than Sir Patrick O’Plenipo. The 
Spanish dancers terminate this week an engagement which has 
proved highly successful. 

ADELPHI.—The opening of this theatre for the winter season 
drew together a very large audience on Monday night. Not 
satisfied, however, with the attractions of a first night—a sure 
“card” at the Adelphi, irrespective of the performances— 
Mr. Webster engaged Mr. Morris Barnett to play his celebrated 
character, Monsieur Jacques, in the drama so called. Mr. Morris 
Barnett had given up acting as a profession so long, that his 
name, except with old play-goers, or the real lovers of the drama, 
had become dissociated with the stage. His name, nevertheless 
was honourably mentioned among those who might be called 
creators of characters. Mr. Morris Barnett was in high 
estimation for his delineation of French réles, but his Mon- 
sieur Jacques, so far surpassed all his other performances, 
as to have left him but an isolated reputation. We forget how 
many years ago it is since we had previously seen this gentleman 
personate the old simple-minded Frenchman, but his acting 
seemed on Monday night to be as natural and powerful as ever, 
as finished, his notion of the character as finely conceived, and 
as finely worked out. If we cannot apply the term “elevated” 
or “ideal” to Mr. Morris Barnett’s performance of Monsieur 
Jacques, we can at least pronounce it as striking and complete 
a piece of acting as the modern stage can boast of. The audience 
—those who had previously seen the actor in the part, and 
those who had not—were all equally delighted, and equally lent 
their hands and voices to pay tribute to Mr. Morris Barnett’s 
talents. Norma my ge or travestied) has been revived, 
with Miss Woolgar and Mr. Paul Bedford in their original parts 
of Pollio and Norma. 

Surrey.—This day se’nnight Miss Romer took her benefit, when the 
Prophet was given, and the fair lessee appeared for the last time this 
season, which is the last of the present operatic lease. We believe we 
may safely congratulate Miss Romer on account of her uninterrupted 
success throughout the season, which Meyerbeer and Halévy have 
divided pretty equally between them, Although the appeal in the case 
of the latter writer has certainly beento popular rather than to 
sound taste, we honour the sagacity which, in these days of blundering 
and bankrupt management, can discern and avail itself of a demand that 
has borne so fair a harvest. Miss Romer’s portrait of Fides is one of 
her happiest efforts. The duet in the third act was encored, and Miss 





Romer’s acting throughout was natural and touching. She was called for- 
ward more than once during the evening, and finally retired amidst a 
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shower of bouquets. The opera was followed by a concert, supported by 
Messrs. Henri Drayton, St. Albyn, and Miss Lowe. Mr. Drayton 
obtained an encore for a song of Henry Russell’s, and Mr. Albyn was 
recalled for Balfe’s “Remember me.” ‘The season will close on this day 
week, On Thursday night The Bohemian Girl was played by desire, 
Miss Romer appearing in her old part of Arline. : 

Srranp.—A piece de circonstance, called The New Wags of Windsor, 
on the subject of the late court-martial of the 46th, was produced here 
on Monday. Detail would, of course, be superfluous. It has some 
excellent practical jokes. The court-martial is held by ladies. Among 
the hits the best are the “non mi recordos” of the witnesses. The 
piece was received throughout with loud laughter and applause, and 
Miss Fanny Beaumont, as counsel for the defendant, in a gown and 
wig, contributed largely to keep the merry mood at high pressure. 
The house has been full all the week. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mancnester.—We give the following extract from the Man- 
chester Courier on the doings of the Royal Italian Company :— 
“Since our announcement a few weeks since, that it was intended 
by Mr. Knowles, the proprietor of the Theatre Royal, to afford 
the musical public of Manchester an opportunity of hearing a 
series of operas performed in a manner surpassing any previous 
attempt, both in extent as respects the scheme, and excellence as 
regards the executants, the plans have been further matured. 
We find that the répertoire includes Fidelio, Der Freischiitz, 
an Tl Seraglio, La Dame Blanche, Les Huguenots, Robert 
le Diable, It Barbiere di Siviglia, Ernani, Norma, Puritani, La 
Sonnambula, Lucrezia Borgia, La Figlia del Reggimento, La 
Favorita, Linda di Chamounix, Lucia di Lammermoor, Acis and 
Galatea, and the new and original opera, by Mr. Loder, of 
Raymond and Agnes. The engagements include, for prime 
donne—Madame Caradori, Mademoiselle Agnes Biiry, Madame 
Rudersdorff, Mademoiselle Sedlatzek, and Mademoiselle Albini. 
For tenort, Herr Reichart, Herr Zape, Signor Santi, and Signor 
Octave Benedetti. For baritoni, Herr Hubert Formes, Signor 
Pierini, and Signor Fortini. For bassi, Monsieur Zelger, Signor 
Gregorio, Signor Ferara, and Herr Carl Formes. The chorus is 
to consist of thirty voices, chosen from the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, and the Royal Opera, Drury Lane. The dbadlet 
will be efficient for the incidental divertissements in the operas, 
whilst the band will be very complete. With this scheme before 
us, there can be no doubt of the excellence of the performances, 
and we should say just as little as to the patronage which will 
be extended to the scheme.” 

LrEeps.—We highly approve of the following project, which 
we extract from the Leeds Intelligencer, and trust that the 
example may be followed by other of our provincial towns:— 
“Church Music—We understand that a society is now in 
course of formation in this town for the purpose of promoting a 
knowledge of church music, and affording those who feel an 
interest in the subject an opportunity of regularly meeting 
together for its practice, so as to enable them to take an efficient 
part in the choral service of the church. We believe that an 
official announcement of the objects of the proposed society will 
shortly be published, and we have every confidence, from the 
names of the gentlemen already associated with it, that the 
designs in contemplation will be fully and effectually carried out. 
We are glad to hear that our townsman, Mr. W. Bower, has 
kindly undertaken the responsible duties of musical conductor.” 

Mareate.—Mr. Wright has been starring it at the theatre in 
several of his favourite characters. He took his benefit on 
Friday evening, when the house was crowded to the ceiling. 
He is well supported by Mrs. Saville and the rest of the 
company. 

Dusitn.—We were persuaded that Sophie Cruvelli would 
please the Dublin public, and so it has turned out. The excite- 
ment is universal, and was beyond precedent on her appearance 
in Fidelio, which will be seen by the following paragraph from 
the Daily Express:—“The attraction of Cruvelli and the rest of 
the corps dramatique seems to increase every night, and each 
new performance adds to the enthusiasm with which she is 
| eg The Fidelio was most likely to strike the taste of a 

ublin audience, which has been so long accustomed, by its 





excellent choral societies, to hear music of a solid and classical 
style. The result has proved it to be so, for the house was 
crowded in every part. It is also pleasant to add that the per- 
formance was deeply and truly appreciated throughout by this 
vast assemblage. Cruvelli and Tamberlik were loudly called for 
at the end of the performance, and retired laden with bouquets ; 
nor were the audience satisfied until Cruvelli appeared again, 
and was again overwhelmed with flowers flung from the most 
distant parts of the house, while the audience rose and cheered 
as an Irish housealone can cheer. We must not omit to mention 
that the chorus and orchestra accomplished their task with the 
utmost correctness and vigour.” 


GRISI AND MARIO IN NEW YORK. 


Mavame Grist and Signor Mario made their first appearance 
before a New York audience at Castle Garden, in the opera of 
Lucrezia Borgia. The American Journals are in ecstacies, 
except a few of the very knowing ones, who are inclined to turn 
restive at the idea of copying their brethren on this side of the 
water, and accordingly take exceptions, not always in the very 
best taste, to prove their own independence in musical matters. 
The fact is, that enthusiasm was never so great, and the recep- 
tion of the two great artistes far surpassed any thing ever wit- 
nessed before. All the honours were paid them. We give the 
following extract from the New York Weekly Herald which 
will suggest some idea of the state of public feeling, and how 
artistic affairs are managed in the States: as re its bein: 
any test of the estimation in which Grisi and Mario are hel 
that is sheer nonsense. We opine that it is merely a test of the 
gullibility of such Americans who have more money than wit, 
or a device of the Barnums, Hacketts, and tutti quanti, who get 
up such auctions to swindle the public into a belief that there 
is a tremendous run upon the box-office, to suit their own pur- 
poses. We put our readers on their guard against the episode 
of Mario and the Engin lady, and leave the whole responsi- 
bility with the journal from which we take it :— 

“The auction which was to test the estimation in which Grisi and 
Mario are held by our fellow-citizens was held at Castle Garden, yester- 
day afternoon. At the hour fixed upon for the beginning of the sale 
of tickets, there were present about 1200 persons, gathered in front of 
the stage both on the ground floor and in the gallery. At half-past 
three o’clock Mr. Leeds made his appearance upon the stage, and with- 
out delay proceeded to open the sale. 

“© Well, gentlemen,’ said he, coming forward to the front of the 
stage, ‘ we will now go on with the sale of the tickets, and we shall sell 
them for a premium on the prices named. Before I commence, how- 
ever, I will merely say that from No. 1 up to 56, in the front of the 
gallery, are reserved for the governor and suite. The seats fixed at five 
dollars are numbered from 600 to 853 inclusive, and from 1100 to 
1333, all of which are in the gallery. All the rest of the seats in the 
gallery will be disposed of for three dollars, We have no diagram of 
the pit, as the lithographer did not have it out in time; but we will 
designate the seats by a person holding a red flag over them when they 
are put up for sale.’ A voice: ‘ How many seats have you reserved for 
the governor?’ Mr. Leeds: ‘From No. 1 up to 56, which are directly 
in the front line of the gallery.’ A Voice: ‘What governor do you 
mean?’ Mr. Leeds. ‘Governor Seymour, the Governor of the State 
of New York.’ A Voice: ‘Iam a democrat, and that is the 
reason I ask the question.’ Mr. Leeds: ‘ Yes, sir; that’s all right— 
perfectly right. Now, then, where is the flag-man?’ ‘Flagman: 
‘Here I am, sir.’ Mr. Leeds: ‘ Well, hold up the flag so as we can 
all see where you are. There—that will do. Now, gentlemen, we will 
give you a privilege—we will begin with No. 600, and give you the 
privilege of taking ten seats at the premium offered. How much do 
you bid for 600? There it is, you see; the flag designates the exact 
place; it is exactly in front of the stage, on the ground floor. How 
much, gentlemen—how much? Come.’ A Voice: ‘Fifty dollars. 
Mr. Leeds: ‘ Fifty dollars is bid for it.’ Another Voice: ‘Seventy. 
five.’ Mr. Leeds: ‘Seventy-five. Come, gentlemen—eighty, ninety, 
one hundred, one hundred and twenty-five, one hundred and fifty, one 
hundred and seventy-five, two hundred, two hundred and twenty-five 
two hundred and fifty.. This is the choicest seat. At two hundred 
and fifty this seat will be sold if there it no more bid for it—at two 
hundred and fi—one more bid for it, or it is gone now—two hundred 
and fifty, going—going—gone, at two hundred and fifty to Mr, Coutts.’ 
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A Voice: ‘Who is Mr. Coutts?? Mr. Leeds: ‘ Well, gentlemen, in 
reply to that question, I have only to say that I have had deposited 
with me fifty pounds sterling, and I pledge you my honour that it is a 
bond fide sale. I have the money to show for it. Now we will go on 
with the rest.’ 

“As Mr. Leeds did not, however, enlighten the audience in regard 
to the purchaser, and as considerable curiosity is manifested in this 
unknown personage, we will endeavour to enlighten the public in re- 
gard to her, for she is a woman, though assuming the name of a man. 
It appears that Mario has for a long time been beset with the atten- 
tions of an English lady of great wealth, who persists in following him 
wherever he goes, although he has frequently denied her an interview. 
While in London she was never absent a night during his engagement, 
and always occupied the most conspicuous place in front of the stage. 
When he went to St. Petersburgh she followed him, and on his appear- 
ance there, one of the first persons he saw among the brilliant audience 
of the Russian capital was his constant and ardent admirer. In her 
devotion to him she crossed ocean and continents, and although he 
has always slighted her attentions and refused to listen to her ad- 
dresses, her love—if love it can be called—has never grown cold, but 
appears to increase with time. As soon as she heard of his intention 
to visit this country, she kept a vigilant watch on his movements, till 
she found that he was coming in the Baltic, when she immediately 
engaged rooms on board that vessel, and accompanied him to this 
country. On their arrival Mario and Grisi put up at the St. Nicholas, 
and so did Mr. Coutts; and now at the first auction of tickets we find 
him (we beg the lady’s pardon—her) giving two hundred and fifty 
dollars for the first seat. The other seats sold at similar premiums. 

“Tn a leading article, commenting upon the above scene, it is stated 
that the amount realized by the sale of tickets must have been close 
upon 25,000 dolls. Asa considerable number of the seats were sold 
to speculators, who in their turn will make a large profit upon them, 
we may set down the actual amount that will be paid for admissions at 
little short of 30,000 dolls. When we add to this the sums that will 
be disbursed by the fairer portion of the audience for dresses, new 
coiffures, kid gloves, and eau de Cologne—to say nothing of carriage- 
hire, we think that we shall not be overstating tlre amount which the 
début of Grisi and Mario will cost the New York public in fixing it at 
35,000 dolis. After this, he will be a bold and wildly speculative in- 
dividual who will venture to hint at the remotest chance of anything 
like a commercial revulsion.” 





The following abridged extract from the New York Daily 
Times, of Sept. 5th, will enable our readers to form their own 
opinion of the success of Signor Mario and Madame Grisi :— 

“No event in the musical history of New York deserves to be 
chronicled with more exactitude than the appearance last evening of 


Madame Grisi and Signor Mario. Long as the public miud has been 
prepared for this now realized pleasure, it came even at last as a 
surprise. For the past ten days only have we been certain that it 
would occur. Rumours of the first appearance of Mario and Grisi 
were fast becoming part of the standard newspaper literature of the 
age. At the last moment it was difficult to divest oneself of mere 
rumour for the substitution of real fact. But itis accomplished. Grisi 
and Mario, those glorious exponents of divine art, have played before 
an American audience, and received a small instalment of that admira- 
tion so justly their own. 

* The vocation of a critic is never less facile than when—as in the 
present case—he has to closely follow in the footsteps of others. Every 
form of praise—every atom of criticism, has been exhausted on these 
renowned artists. Repetition is a necessity with those who would 
speak of them anew. <A repetition of praise, however, when well 
deserved, is gratifying, and always obtains the suffrages of the public. 

“Simply, then, Grisi and Mario ave what they are said to be— 
emphatically the greatest artists of the age. It is scarcely necessary, 
nor indecd is it possible, to say in what their especial excelience consists. 
Physical perfection is, of course, a main element, but not the only one. 
Perhaps the most striking—as it is the most gratifying—peculiarity of 
their performance, is the intellectuality that pervades it. On the lyric 
stage, if is customary to sacrifice sense to sound. The majority of 
artists are content if they can give an extraordinary exhibition of florid 
vocalism. The text is consequently sacrificed, and, in the end, we are 
impressed only with the dexterity of a lengthy singing lesson. Now, 
with Grisi and Mario it is totally different. ‘They are never going to 
sing; they make no demonstrations of song-like propensities, but 
simply speak with the passion of the moment and the intensity it 
demands—in song. The wonderfully natural effect this produces, and 
the singular air of intellectuality it throws in consequence over the 














performance, must be experienced and enjoyed to be understood. We 
have had nothing like it before. 

“Of Madame Grisi’s performance last evening, perhaps the most 
effective portion, dramatically and musically considered, was the finale 
to the opera. There was an agonized intensity about it—a wild grief 
—that was little else than awful. The finale to the first act, however, 
appeared to gratify the audience in a greater degree. It was, of course, 
admirable. 

“Signor Mario, with his fine, handsome face, and the air of perfect 
breeding, fairly intoxicated the audience. In the romanza, “ Di Pisca- 
tore Ignobile,” he permitted the narrative meaning of the composer to 
explain itself, and did not once strive fora vocal effect. He quietly 
spoke an exquisite melody as no other man living could have sung it. 
The story of his birth was narrated, as we might expect it to be on the 
suggestion of the moment. ‘Thus much we can say easily of the ro- 
manza ; but we lack words to describe our admiration of Signor Mario 
in the scena of the second act—“ Com’ & soave’—and in the famous 
terzetto— Guai se ti sfugge un moto.” Our readers must hear for 
themselves, and know how completely it exhausts praise. Signor 
Mario’s acting throughout was quiet and reserved, with occasional 
touches of dramatic power. The death scene was eminently dramatic.” 


Of the second performance we have not received any authentic 
report. Lucrezia Borgia was to have been repeated, and Vorma 
was speedily to follow. 








THE USE OF THE “CORNET”-STOP IN ORGANS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to tell us that, in wandering about 
lately, for health and relaxation, he found himself at Great 
Yarmouth, and having beard that the church of St. Nicholas, in 
that goodly town, contained one of the very finest old organs in 
England, he determined to inspect it. He gives us his general 
impression as to the organ,—by the way, we shall be tempted, 
some day or other, to describe it particularly to our readers, for it 
deserves all that can be said in its praise,—but tells us that “a 
cornet of five ranks, belonging to the Great Organ, was 
unusable, the slide being fastened up;” he was told “ it had not 
been used for years;” and concludes by asking us the nature 
and use of the stop, and what its offence sight be that it should 
be thus treated. 

We will endeavour not only to satisfy him, but also to give 
our readers some information as to the nature and original intent 
of this register, now so misused and so little understood. 

We must premise that by the word “Cornet,” we have no 
reference whatever to that detestable inversion of the three-rank 
sesquialtra, from middle C upwards, which used. under name of 
“ Cornet” to prevail some five-and-twenty years since, and may 
still, perhaps, be found in the work of the inferior organ- 
builders. We speak only of the “Cornet,” as Byfield, and such 
men, used to make it. This stop existed separately from 
all the other compound reyisters. It was usually “mounted,” 
7..@., its pipes were placed on a groove-board of their own, 
and elevated some four or five feet above the sound- 
boards of the  e« organ,—it extended only from middle 
C upwards, and was almost invariably of five rauks—the 
first rank being a metal stop-diapason of eight feet pitch, and 
the rest consisting of principal, twelfth, fifteenth, etc., according 
to the judgment of the maker. There is no stop in the organ 
which has been so ignorantly treated, and the intent of which has 
been so entirely misconceived, If we turn back to the days of 
Marsh and Stanley, whose organ voluntaries once so popular 
are not in some places, we fear, quite yet forgotten, we fin 
entire movements written purposely to display this cornet stop as 
a solo, In fact, “ Cornet Voluntaries”—(the cornet performing a 
seriesof brilliant solo passages, accompanied by some other portion 
of the instrument)—were, in those days, reckoned among the 
chief vehicles for the display of finger dexterity for the organist. 
How anybody, enjoying the pana of ears, could have endured 
this howling assemblage of strong harmonics treated as a solo- 
stop, may well pass our comprehension. The modern organist 
who happens to possess one of these registers in his great organ, 
abhorring its solo-use, and not aware, by tradition, of any other, 
rather naturally, than otherwise, prefers its total silence to its 
presence in a manner which distresses his ears and draws 
ridicule on his favourite instrument. Thus much, then, by way 
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of answer to our correspondent’s query as to the, “ fastening up 
of the slide” in the Yarmouth organ. 

The original intent of the cornet was, beyond all doubt, to 
remedy an evil in the full organ, that was then perceived, has 
been felt and struggled against ever since, and is only now, after 


a lapse of some two hundred and fifty years, beginning to receive. 


i nd scientific abolition—we mean the weakness of the 
pF ys en with the basses. The old builders undoubtedly 
perceived the defect, and, as undoubtedly, introduced the five- 
rank cornet with only a treble compass, as its remedy. But this 
remedy, tolerably effectual as it is, so far as power is concerned, 
has the serious Rodewinn of altering the quality, as well as 
the force, of the trebles to which it is applied. Some of the 
continental builders of the same date equally felt the defect in 
uestion, but took another method of remedying it. They made 
the upper octaves of their eight, four, and two feet stops, to 
consist of two ranks of pipes each; and on this construction we 
find the organ at the great church in Rotterdam, and some 
others. This remedy, however, was neither so philosophically 
correct, nor so successful, as the other; for the two unisons so 
nearly destroyed each other that their combined effect was 
scarcely, if at all, greater than that of a single pipe. ; 

The true remedy for this defect is now, at length, found in 
Cavaillé’s system of increasing the scales for the treble pipes, ac- 
companied by correspondingly increasing air-pressures. As is the 
case with everything this great builder has done, this discovery 
was the result of purely logical deduction. He perceived that, 
in all orchestral wind-instruments, since the diameter of the tube 
remains unchanged, the scale must, relatively, increase enor- 
mously for the higher notes, but also demands a vastly increased 
tension of air. He has transferred this principle to his organ- 
building—with what results, those who have heard his magnifi- 
cent instruments at St. Denis and the Madeleine, will be able to 
testify. 

In ail new organs, this “increasing-pressure” system should, 
without hesitation, be adopted ; but in all old ones which possess 
a cornet-stop, we recommend, instead of “ fastening up the slide,” 
putting the cornet into the best possible order, and using it with 
the full organ. After the more scientific plan of the French 
builder, it is the next best remedy we know for an evil which 
both were designed to overcome. 


MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 


Tue following interesting particulars respecting the great 
French tragic actress are extracted from the fourth volume of 
the Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris, by Dr. Véron, and will, 
no doubt, possess an attraction for all our readers, who, in their 
character of artists, must necessarily be always the first to ap- 
preciate and admire the grand representatives and models of 
art :— 

“Tn my rapid course through the first half ofthe 19th century, 
I take a pleasure in relating, with ample details, everythin 
which has caused a sensation in arts and literature. The stage an 
literature procure for a man, even at the present day, universal 
and lasting celebrity, and our curiosity is excited by the very 
names of the poets of the most’ ancient times. Euripides and 
Sophocles occupy as much room in men’s memories as Miltiades 
and Themistocles. La Fontaine wrote to Madlle. de Champ- 
meslé :— 

*¢Ta nuit des temps nous la saurons dompter, 
‘Moi par écrire et vous par réciter! 
*Nos noms unis perceront l’ombre noire. 
‘Vous régnerez longtemps dans la mémoire, 
* Apres avois régné jusques ici 
‘Dans les esprits, dans les cours méme aussi.’ 

“One fine summer’s evening, the 12th of June, 1838, being in 
search of shade and solitude (if you search well, you will find 
everything at Paris, even solitude and shade), I entered the 
Théatre-Frangais, about eight or nine o’clock. There were four 
spectators in the stalls ; I made the fifth. My attention was 
attracted to the stage by a strange physiognomy, full of expres- 
sion, with a projecting forehead, at a black eye, hidden beneath 
the orbit, al full of fire, the whole placed upon a fragile body, 











endowed, however, with a certain degree of elegance in its 
postures, movements and attitudes. A resonant, sympathetic 
voice, of the most happy pitch, and particularly intelligent, 
enchained my mind, which was listless and more inclined 
to idleness than admiration. This strange ‘physiognomy—the 
eye full of fire, the fragile body, the intelligent voice, 
were those of Mademoiselle Rachel, who was reciting the part 
of Camille in Horace for her first début. The lively and pro- 
found impression the young actress instantaneously produced on 
me, recalled to my mind a train of confused thoughts. At last, 
by taxing my memory, I remembered a young girl, with a 
singular physiognomy, playing the part of la Vendéenne at the 
Gymnase, and I also remembered a mere child, with poor gar- 
ments and clumsy shoes, who, on being asked before me, in the 
passage of some theatre, what she was doing, replied, to my 
great astonishment, in a bass voice and with the utmost serious- 
ness: ‘I am pursuing my studies.’ I recognised in Mademoi- 
selle Rachel the singular physiognomy at the Gymnase, and the 
young girl, poorly clad, who ‘ was pursuing her studies.’ 

“Those persons are greatly to be pitied who, in matters of 
art, can neither abhor nor admire. Whether I have to do with 
pictures, statues, monuments, singers, comedians, or tragedians, 
L abhor or admire. Little Rachel astonished me—her talents 
rendered me enthusiastic. Nothing would satisfy me but to 
find out, as soon as possible, my friend Merle, whose literary 
tastes and partialities I shared, and compel him to attend the 
débuts of what I called my little prodigy. ‘ When the twelve or 
fifteen hundred clever persons who compose public opinion in 
Paris,’ I said to him, ‘shall have heard and pronounced judg- 
ment upon that child, she will become the glory and fortune of 
the French theatre.’ 

“In 1838, I had quitted the Opera; the talent and success 
of my tragic actress became my fixed idea and business. Before 
saying good day to anyone, I used to inquire: ‘Have you seen 
her in Horace or Andromaque # - Most persons did not know 
whom I meant. I used to lose my temper and not spare re- 
proaches or even familiar insults. The pleasures and joys of my 
summer of 1838 were assured; my emotions as habitué of the 
Théatre Frangais were destined to replace all rural pleasures as 
well as the incidents and surprises of travel. 

“During the entire month of June and the entire month of 
July, very few persons seemed converted to my new faith; it 
mattered nothing that Mdlle. Rachel played Camille, Emilie, or 
Hermione ; the apostles of the new divinity preached in vain in the 
desert. In the month of August, however, in spite of the dog- 
days, the débuts of Mdlle. Rachel, in the parts just mentioned, 
began to be better attended. When the house struck me as 
tolerably full, I used to wipe my forehead, and, like the fly on 
the coach-wheel, say to myself with a degree of satisfaction 
amounting to pride, ‘Mdlle. Rachel and myself will beat the 
public. These people have got common sense.’ 

During the entire month of October, the young tragedian 
played nine times, and the smallest receipts (for Monime in 
Mithridate) amounted to 3,669 francs 90 centimes. When she 
played Hermione, the.receipts amounted to more than 6,000 
francs; her victory was complete—her triumph absolutely 
astounding. Corneille and Racine once more flourished among 
us, as inthe grand age of Louis XIV. A feverish popularity 
surrounded the young tragédiénne and old tragedy. 

“While still a child, Mdlle. Rachel who was already admitted 
at the Conservatoire, begged for private lessons from M. Prévost, 
a greatly esteemed actor, possessed of real talent, anda sociétuire 
ot the Théatre-Frangais. On seeing the poor weak and sickly 
child, he replied ‘Go and sell nosegays, my good girl.’ One 
evening, young Hermione revenged herself in the most clever and 
charming manner for the disdain of her brother-artist, who had 
proved so bad a prophet. After having been enthusiastically 
applauded and frantically recalled, she was actually able, when 
the curtain had dropt, to fill her Greek tunic with the flowers 
thrown upon the stage. She then ran up to him who could give 
her no other advice than to go and oak nosegays, and, sinking 
down on one knee before him, with the most graceful coquetry, 
said: ‘I have followed your advice, M. Prévost, and en to 
selling nosegays, Will you buysomeofme? With a smile, the 
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learned professor raised up the young artist and expressed his 
delight at having been so completely deceived. 

“Madlle Rachel's celebrity soon descended from the competent 
judges, from the cream of the aristocracy, to the general body of 
the public. In 1771, Voltaire thus flattered a celebrated actress 
of the day:— 

*¢ Quand, dans les arts de esprit et du gout, 
*On est sublime, on est égal & tout; 
* Que dis-je? On rdgne, et d’un peuple fidéle 
© On est chéri, surtout si l’on est belle.’ 

“ At first, Madlle. Rachel did not even achieve the success due 
to youth and attractive beauty. 


(To be continued.) 








FOREIGN. 


Paris.—(From our own Correspondent.)—After making her début 
at the Grand Opera, in La Favorita, Mad. Stoltz has appeared with 
success as Catarina, in La Reine de Chypre. M. Roger was well 
received as Gérard. M. Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable has been given 
for the reappearance of M. Dérivis, who has been absent for some time 
from this establishment. 

The Théatre-Italien opens on the 8rd October, with Ofedlo, 
Mad. Frezzolini and M. Bettini sustaining the two principal parts. 
The next opera ‘produced will be La Cenerentola for the début 
of Mad. Borghi-Mamo, and, also, for that of M. Gassier, in the 
character of Dandini. We are then promised Ernani, with Mad. 
Bosio, and the first representation of Mercadante’s Leonora, supported 
by Mad. Frezzolini, MM. Bettini, Napoléone-Rossi, Néri-Baraldi, and 
Ardavani. 

Le Pré-auzx-Clercs has been revived at the Opéra-Comique. 

The Théatre-Lyrique is announced to open on the 1st of October. 
Whether M. Perrin, however, will be enabled to keep faith with the 
public is rather doubtful, for, at this moment, the theatre is full of 
workmen, who have even taken possession of the stage, so that the 
actors are obliged to rehearse in the green-room. The following is a 
complete list of M. Perrin’s company, according to the musical feui(leton 
of the Moniteur :— 

, “ Tenors: MM. Rousseau de la Grave, Sassin, Achard,* Sujal. 

“ Ténors Comiques: MM. Allais, Colson, Legrand, Leroy. 

“ Barytones: MM. Meillet, Crambade, Cabel, Ribes. 

* Basse chantante: M. Marchad. 

Basses: MM. Junca, Adam, Grignon. 

* Chanteuses: Mesdames Marie Cabel, De Ligne Lauters, Colson, 
Meillet, Amélie Bourgeois, Vade, Chevallier, Garnier. 

“The orchestra, under the direction of M. Deloffre, will be composed 
of sixty-three musicians. The choruses will consist of fifty-five 
persons.” 

The season will be opened by Mad. Marie Cabel in Za Promise, and 
on the next evening, the 2nd, will be produced the Billet de Marguerite, 
a three-act opera, the Zibretto by MM. Leuven and Brunswick, and the 
music by M. Gevaert. MM. Meillet, Colson, Achard, Mesdames Meillet 
and De Ligne Lauters will sustain the principal characters.—Hopes are 
entertained that the new work of MM. Dennery and Adolphe Adam, 
in which the first female character is allotted to Mad. Marie Cabel, may 
be produced before the end of October. 

At the Théatre Frangais, Mdlle. Rachel has re-appeared in Marie 
Stuart, Polyeucte, and Adrienne Lecouvreur, and been enthusiastically 
received, 

There is no particular novelty at the other theatres just now, if we 
except a trifle entitled La Dette et la Dat, by M. Honoré Déo, at the 
Variétés—a one-act farce, Voyage autour de ma Femme, by MM. 
Michel Carré and Louis Dugard, at the Palais-Royal—and a military 
drama, in twenty tableaux, called La Guerre d Orient, at the Cirque. 
The most important fact in theatrical circles is the re-appearance of 
M. Bouffé, after a long illness. It is said that this celebrated come- 
dian will shortly give a series of representations at the Porte St. 
Martin. There is also a report that Mdile: George will return to the 
stage for a limited period. 

Iraty.—(From our own Correspondent at Milan.)—On the 
31st ult., another evening’s performance was given at the Carcano, 
for the benefit of Miss Adelaide Phillips, who repeated, with the 
usual applause, the cavatina of “ Arsace.”’ She also sang the rondo 





* The artists whose names are printed in italics, did not belong to 
M, Seveste’s company, 


from Cenerentola, and executed the difficulties in an easy and 
graceful manner. Afterwards, she gave the last scena of Vaccaj’s 
Giulietta e Romeo, for which she was enthusiastically applauded and 
recalled, The prima donna Ansaldo, the tenore Petrovich, the buffo 
Lanari-Bellini, and the flautist Signor Calliezie, were also well received. 
—On the 6th instant, the annual vocal and instrumental concert of the 
pupils of the I. R, Conservatorio, took place in the Concert-hall of 
the Institution. The selection was miscellaneous, consisting prin- 
cipally of the compositions of the following students, viz.: A sinfonia, 
for grand orchestra, by Giovanni Zaytz, executed by about fifty of the 
first professors and students in Milan; a cavatina, for soprano, by, 
Francesco Sandi, sung by Signora Elisa Galli; a quintetto, with chorus 
by G. Zaytz, executed .* the Signore Narini and Lucioni, the tenore 
Limperti, the barytone Vietti, and the basso Maestri; a duetto, for 
two soprani, by Francesco Pollini, sung by Signore Narini and Berini; 
a cavatina, for contralto, by A. Ponchielli, sung by Signora Paganini- 
Froldi; also, a scena, with grand finale, by the same composer, inter- 
preted by the Signore Narini and Paginini-Froldi, the Signori Limperti, 
Vietti, and Maestri, with a chorus of about fifty of the junior students. 
The whole of these compositions were meritedly and encouragirigly 
applauded, and in an especial manner the opening sinfonia, by 
G. Zaytz, and the last-mentioned finale, by A. Ponchielli. 

Amongst the vocal students, Signorina Paganini-Froldi (pupil of the 
Maestro, Lamperti) obtained the first honours; not so much for her 
voice, as for her pure and artistic style, and true dramatic accento 
musicale.” 

The instrumental students were Signorina Sinico-Belloni, a child only 
eleven years of age, who completely electrified the audience with her per- 
formance of a fantasia upon the harp (composed by her Maestro Signor 
Bovi, upon airs from Poliuto)—indeed, the little creature’s playing upon 
this difficult instrument, and in the presence of so select and numerous 
an audience, was quite wonderful. Upon her being asked, afterwards, if 
she had not felt afraid of appearing before so large an assemblage, she 
replied, with much naiveté, “Oh, no! I was only afraid of the gentle- 
man in the grand dress!’ alluding to the Governor of the City, in his 
uniform. The young violinist, Giulio Basevi (scarcely sixteen), played 
a souvenir upon the last scene from Lucia, He was warmly ap- 
plauded, and has made much progress since we had the pleasure of 
hearing him two years ago. Signorino Rovere played a capriccio of 
his own composition, for the piano, and Signor G. Perini a 
fantasia upon the violoncéllo (composed by the Professor Quarenghi, 
of the I. R. Conservatorio). Both of these students displayed good 
taste in their performances, and were received with approbation. The 
institution is now closed for the vacation, and will be re-opened in 
Novemher. 

The opening of the I. R. Canobbiana has been finally decided to take 
place on the 12th instant. The Saracena of the Maestro Butera, as 
we have before mentioned, will be the first opera. La Fiorina of 
Pedrotti, which gave us so much pleasure on the same stage, two years 
ago, has been chosen for the second. For the third, the new opera, 
Anna Campbell, has been promised, composed expressly by the Maestro 
Torriani. Le Sorrentina, also a new work of the Maestro Muzio, is 
expected to be the fourth. 

At the Pergola, at Florence, Rossini’s La Cenerentola has been highly 
successful. The Gazzetta Musicale is in raptures and augurs more 
favorably of musical taste since this eventful circumstance. We are per- 
suaded that the execution of the opera had much to do with this success 
of one of Rossini’s masterpieces, as we understand that Mad. Borghi- 
Mamo is one of the few artistes who can sing Rossini’s music, We may 
add that the other parts were well filled by Signori Everardi, Scalese 
and Stecchi-Bottardi. We read in J? Diavoletto that Signor Verdi has 
composed a new opera in which the principal singers will have nothing 
to do but to recite their parts, all the music devolving upon the choruses, 
We shall be curious to hear Signor Verdi’s new opera.—Leopold de 
Meyer is expected at Floreuce.—The Milanese papers say that Signor 
Butera’s opera was not successful. It is entitled La Saracena. Mad. 
Capuani went most drearily through her part up to the third act, when 
she obtained some slight applause. The baritono, Signor Della-Santa, 
was well received and frequently applauded, especially in his last aria. 
On Sunday, Sig. Pedrotti’s opera, Fiorina, will be produced. 

Vienna.—(From our own Correspondent).—The most important 


Don Juan and Les Huguenots. The principal characters were satis- 
factorily sustained by Herren Beck, Draxler, Stegel, Hélzl, Mesdemoi- 
elles La Grua and Liebhart. A new ballet entitled Violetta has been 
produced, but it is a very poor affair. The parts in the Ltoile du Nord, 
which will be produced at the end of October, are already given out.— 
Spontini’s Ferdinand Cortez is the last novelty, 
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Hanover.—Madlle. Schwarzbach, from the Theatre Royal, Munich, 
has produced a favourable impression, in the three characters, viz., 
Martha, in Herr von Flotow’s opera of the same name, Bertha in Der 
Prophet, and Marie in Die Regimentstochter—which she has sustained 
up to the present moment. Herr Nicolai’s opera of Die Lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor, is in active rehearsal and will shortly be pro- 
duced. Herr Schott will play Falstaff. Mad. Nottes, the prima donna 
is so much indisposed as to be unable to fulfil her professional duties. 

DrespEn.—The royal opera-house was announced to re-open on the 
7th inst. with Iphigenia auf Tauris. 

Lerpstc.—The opera season has commenced with Bellini’s Sonnam- 
bula, under the direction of Kapellmeister Witt, in the place of Herr 
Rietz, and, on the 7th instant, Herr Riede gave a grand concert in the 
Hotel de Prusse for the benefit of the sufferers by the late inundations 
in Silesia, Among other pieces comprised in the programme were Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in C minor, Herr R, Wagner’s Liebesmahl der 
Apostel, the Fest Ouvertiire by Herr Rietz, and the scene and chorus 
of the second act of Zannhduser. 

Hamepureu.—-Méhul’s Joseph en Egypte and Herr Nicolai’s Die 
Lustigen Weiber von Windsor are in active rehearsal. 

Beruwn.—(From our own Correspondent.) —Mad. Nimbs has ap- 
peared at the Royal Opera House in the Huguenots, Der Freischiitz, 
and Die Jiidin, She was favourably received and weil supported by the 
other members of the company.—M. Meyerbeer has returned from his 
trip to Spa, but has again left. 

Cotoene.—Both the Vaudeville and Stadttheater were re-opened in 
the middle of this month, under the management of Herr Réder. 
Among the artists newly engaged are Mademoiselles von Westerstrand, 
from Coburg; Johansen, from Stettin; Giinther, from Danzic; 
Herren Erl, from Gratz; Réhr, from Wiesbaden, and Thomatseck, 
from Cassel. Among the first operas to be produced may be mentioned, 
Herr Wagner’s Lohengrin, M. Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord, Herr 
Marschner’s Austin, M. Adam’s Giralda, and M. Verdi’s Rigoletio. 

AvassurG.—Among the persons who have fallen victims to the 
cholera, is Herr Carl Ludwig Drobisch, Kapellmeister of the Pro- 
testant churches here: He died on the 26th of August, aged 51 years. 
He was born in Leipsic, and studied music under the celebrated 
organist, Dribs. 

Praacus.—Herr Franz Steger, a vocalist of repute from Vienna, 
lately gave a concert in the Sophieninsel-Saale, which was fully attended, 
Herr Steger’s singing was greatly admired, and he was much applauded 
in several of Schubert’s Lieder. Herr Wiener, in a violin solo by 
Lipinski, proved himself a clever artist. ‘The orchestra played two 
overtures in excellent style, Mendelssohn’s magnificent overture to 
Ruy Blas, and a new one by C. Oberthiir, entitled Macbeth, which 
was very favourably received and deservedly applauded. 

Norprenry.—Mad. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, assisted by Herren 
Joachim and Matys, from Hanover, intends giving a concert for the 
benefit of the poor of the place. 

FRANKF.RT-ON-THE-Matne.—Mad. yon Marra-Wollmer has been 
favourably received, and bids fair to become a favourite. Herr Pischeck 
and Mad. Jiigels-Roth are “ starring” here. Herr Wagner’s Tannhduser 
has been given lately with almost an entirely new cast. 

Upinr.—L’ Assedio di Malta, of the Maestro Graffigna, sung by 
Signora Piccolomini; the tenore Baucarde; the baryione Cresci; and 
the basso Pons, was received with a little opposition the first night, 
but it afterwards increased much in the favour of the public. 

Fermo.—Lwuerezia Borgia has been produced for the second opera, 
interpreted by Signora Barbieri-Nini, and the Signori Agresti and 
Nanni. The execution has obtained many honours for the artists. 

Lveo.—Verdi’s Zrovatore has been received with its accustomed 
acclamations: sung by the Signore Cremont and Guerrini; and the 
Signori Cecchi, Dalle-Sedie, and Biacchi. 

TriEsTE.—The new opera, Marinel/a, of the Maestro Giuseppe 
Sinico (the poetry by Signor P. Welponer), has had a most triumphant 
success, and obtained many calls for its young composer, although it 
has been found to contain a few reminiscences, ‘The action takes 
place in the year 1500: the subject is founded upon the annals of 
Trieste. The principal parts were sustained by Signora Lorenzetti; 
Grutner (Marinella), Carlotta Cavini (Elvira); the tenore Rubly 
(F. Cappello) ; the basso Nerini (Falca), and Signor Giacomelli (Bacio). 
The execution gave great satisfaction. 

Bereamo.—Don Sebastiano, of Donizetti, has pleased exceedingly, 
executed by the prima donna, Signora Bendazzi; the tenore, Malvezzi; 
the barytone, Corsi; and the basso profondo, Vialetti. 
Brescia.—Maria di Rohan has had a most favourable reception, 
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~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


USIC and POETRY.—To Authors and Amateur 
Composers.—Mr. GEorGE BarkER (Composer of the “White 
Squall,” “Mary Blane,” the “Irish Emigrant,” &c.) continues to set 
Words to Music, or arrange Melodies for the Pianoforte, either for 
private circulation or for publication. 56, Brompton-square. 


HE SAXOPHONE.—Ruvpatt, Ross, Carrs, and Co., 
100, New Bond-street, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. “These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, la voix expressive.” — Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 


TNHE LONDON ORCHESTRA. — Conductor, Mr. 

Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Totrtwatt. Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Mount, Tolbecque, Nadaud, Payton, 
Mann, Carrodus, Vogel, D. Godfrey, Cioffi, Prospére, Chipp, Zeiss, 
Antoine, Guest, Russell, Standen, N. Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, 
F, Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson. This celebrated Orchestra may be engaged 
to perform at Oratorios, Operas, and Concerts, either in London or the 
Provinces. Communications to be addressed to Mr. A. Guest, Hon. Sec., 
1, Kingston Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or to Messrs. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


UDALL, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 

have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Man 
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at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 
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ILITARY BAND INSTRU MENTS.—Messrs. Boosry 
and Sons respectfu!ly solicit Officers and Band-masters to call and 
inspect their stock of C. Boosé’s unrivalled Military Musical Instruments, 
combining all the newest improvements, with every requisite an artist or 
amateur could desire. The high standing of these instruments in Her 
Majesty’s Army and Navy, and Hon. Kast India Company’s Service, is 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons’ object to retain, by the most careful attention, 
both to the quality and price of every instrument that proceeds from 
their manufactory. C. Boosé’s Journal for a Reed and Brass Band con- 
tinues to be published monthly, on the 15th. Boosey and Sons, Military 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Holles-street, London. 


USICIANS WANTED, for H. M. Ships “ Royal 

Albert ” and “ Colossus,” for both Reed and Brass Instruments. 

Good pay, with power of allotting a portion to friends at home. Apply 
to Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 


ONOURABLE MRS. NORTON’S NEW SONG 
“ PETRIFACTION,” set to music by GzorGE BARKER, is pub- 
lished by Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 











AUTION.—As some of the most valuable of MENDELS- 

SoHN’S Musical Compositions still remain the Copyright of EWER 

and CO., the public are hereby informed that no one else can publish a 
complete edition of them. Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford-street. 





FAR SHINES THE MOON TO-NIGHT, the original 
translation of LA DONNA E MOBILE, from RIGOLETTO, 
sung by Mario and Sims Reeves. Price 1s. Sole Proprietors and 
Publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 


HEAP EDITION of DON JUAN.—Price 5s. stitched, 

or 6s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful edition complete 

for the Pianoforte, without words, is the most perfect and handsome 
copy published. 28, Holles-street, London. 


HEAP EDITION of SONNAMBULA.—Price 4s. 

stitched, or 5s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful edition 

complete for the Pianoforte, without words, is the only perfect copy pub- 
lished. 28, Holles-street, London. 


HEAP EDITION of LUCREZIA BORGIA.—Price 4s. 

stitched, or 5s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful edition 

complete for the Pianoforte, without words, is the only perfect copy 
published. 28, Holles-street, London. 


HEAP EDITION of NORMA.—Price 4s. stitched, or 

5s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful edition complete 

for the Pianoforte, without words, is the only perfect copy published. 
28, Holles-street, London. 


HEAP EDITION of FRA DIAVOLO.—Price 5s. 

stitched, or 6s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful edition 

complete for the Pianoforte, without words, is the only perfect copy 
published. 28, Holles-street, London. 


HEAP EDITION of LA FILLE DU REGIMENT.— 

Price 4s. stitched, or 5s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and 

beautiful edition complete for the Pianoforte, without words, the only 
perfect copy published. 28, Holles-street, London. 


(THE OPHELIA VALSE, By Apert Wacyer, a 
most beautiful composition, is published This Day, with a Title-page, 
illustrating Shakspere’s Ophelia, exquisitely copied from a Painting in 
the Royal Academy, and Printed in Colours from a series of Ten Litho- 
graphic Stones. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


VHE OPERA.—BOOSEY’S STANDARD LYRIC 
DRAMA, a collection of twelve chefs-d’cuvres, published in the 
most perfect and handsome form ever attempted, Each opera for voice 


























and piano, with English words, the original text, and instrumental notes, 
memoir, &c, All uniform, in ornamental cloth, suitable for presents, 
Figaro, 16s.; Zauberfléte, 12s. 6d.; Don Juan, 18s.; Sonnambula, 
12s. 6d.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; Faust, 12s. 6d.; Fidelio, 15s.; Lucrezia 
Borgia, 16s.; Il Barbitre, 16s.; Ernani, 15s.; Iphigenia, 18s.; Der 
— 12s, 6d. Any opera postage free. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
street. 


HE NUNEHAM PARK WALTZES, by Epwarp 
L, Suepnerp (of Abingdon), are published this day, price 3s., by 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 


NEw ORGAN MUSIC BY W. T. BEST.—Six favourite 
subjects from Lindpaintner’s Oratorio, “The Widow of Nain,” ar- 
ranged for the Organ by W. T. Best, price from 2s. to 3s, each. London: 
Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 


HE BRIDESMAIDS’ DUET, by Donizerrt, the Poetry 

by Ryan.—This is one of the most charming chamber duets in 
English that have ever been composed. It is written for Mezzo Soprano 
and Contralto. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ia SONG by GUGLIELMO.— Love and Friendship 

still are Thine,” the most melodious and singable ballad that M. 
Guglielmo ever penned, is now published, to suit a Contralto or Mezzo 
Soprano voice. Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 














(HE NUN'S PRAYER, Song by OserTAHUR.—“ This is 
the most entrancing composition which we ever heard, without one 
Price 2s, Also, the Song for 


exception.”—Eliza Cook's Journal. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 


Pianoforte, 3s.; and for the Harp, 2s. 6d. 
street. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Apotea GoLiMicK. 

From the “Critic,” April 15th. “The characteristics of Herr 
Gollmick’s compositions are fascinating melodies, an easy, brilliant, and 
graceful style of writing, offering a variety of effects without any great 
difficulties.” Bocsey and Sons, London. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Apotex Go..uick, 

of the most popular character.—Chanson a Boire, 3s. 

Farewell, 4s. German Volkslied, 3s. Minerva, Grand Valse, 3s. 

Europa Galop de Concert (second edition), 3s. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street, Loudon. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Rupo.pn Norpmany, 
the most popular Composer of the day with Amateurs and 
Students.—The Nuns’ Prayer (second edition), 3s. La Danse des 
Fees, 3s. La Donna e Mobile, 3s. Rigoletto Galop, 3s. The Ghost 
Scene, 2s, 6d. Greek Pirates’ Chorus, 2s, 6d. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street, London. 


[LpRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by cele- 
brated Composers. Madame Oury’s Fantasia on “ Rigoletto,” 4s. 
Wallace’s Fantaisie on “ Ernani,” 3s, | Osborne’s new morceau, “ The 
Alert,” 3s. Holmes’ Border Strains, 2s. 6d. Kuhe’s Feu Follet, 2s, 6d. 
Kuhe’s Fantasia on “ Rigoletto,” 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


WER and CO’S. UNIFORMLY REDUCED RATE. 
SIXPENCE PER SHEET.—Mendelssohn’s Wedding March Solo, 
1s.; Duet, 1s. 6d. March from Athalie, Solo, 1s.; Duet, 1s. 6d. Lieder 
ohne worte, Book 4, 3s. 6d. ; Book 5, 2s. 6d. ; Book 6, 3s. ; Book 7, 2s. 6d. 
Barcarole (Lied ohne worte), 6d. Six pieces as a Christmas Present for 
his young friends, Op. 72, 1s. 6d. Andante, with variations, Op. 82, 2s. 
Six songs, Op. 99, 3s. 6d. Admired movements from Elijah, arranged for 
the pianoforte by Callcott, solo, 2s.; Duet, 3s. 6d. Allegro Brillante, 
pianoforte duet, Op. 92, 3s. 6d. Ewer’s Chansons d’Amour, 4s. Horsley’s 
Second Impromptu for the pianoforte, 1s. 6d, Heller’s 24 Preludes (in 
all the keys) for the pianoforte, Book 1, 2s. 6d. ; Book 2, 3s. 6d. Ewer’s 
La Coquette for the Pianoforte, 1s, 6d. Chopin, 2 Valses Mélancolique, 
for the pianoforte, 1s. &c., &e. 

Ewer and Co. are the only publishers that have made a uniform reduc- 
tion on all their publications, both copyright and non-copyright; it extends 
to all their importations of foreign music. Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford- 
street. 
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